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A Definition of Democracy 


By GEORGE V. DENNY, JR. 
President, The Town Hall, Inc. 


DEMOCRACY is a constitutional form of government with a system of checks and balances, parlia- 
mentary assembly, popular suffrage, periodic elections, and a bill of rights. It is based upon respect 
for the individual and, while adhering to the principle of majority rule as a fundamental tenet of de- 
mocracy, the rights of minorities to full privileges of citizenship are not abridged under this form of 
government. It is the aim of democracy to give the fullest measure of freedom to the individual to 
develop his maximum capacities so long as this development does not interfere with the welfare and 
rights of others. Democracy presupposes a system of universal education and the dissemination of un- 
biased news and information on a basis which will permit of an honestly informed public opinion. 


Editorial Comment 


THE TYPE OF educational administration employed 
in any country is in general determined by its po- 
litical ideals and pur- 
poses and in turn deter- 
mines the spirit of the 
education that is given 
in its schools. While 
there are some national systems which appear to 
contradict this general principle because of their 
history or cultural traditions, the principle is never- 
theless sound. An excellent illustration of the re- 
lation of educational administration to changing 
political ideals is to be found in the recent changes 
in Germany which in one generation passed from 
an authoritarian system under the monarchy to in- 
creased local devolution under the Republic, and 
then to totalitarian control under Hitler with com- 
plete control of the educational system and elimina- 
tion of every vestige of local participation and initi- 
ation. Between education and direct indoctrina- 
tion or propaganda no distinction is made in the 
totalitarian system which claims omniscience and 
infallibility on the part of the Leader and the bu- 
reaucratic hierarchy in charge of administration; 


ADMINISTRATION 
OF EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


the individual becomes a mere cog in the huge po- 
litical machine compelled to think and behave “‘in 
the right line,” and to accept whatever the State 
may impose without criticism. 

In the present struggle of democracies to main- 
tain those ideals which humanity has for centuries 
striven to attain these characteristics of totalitarian- 
ism cannot be ignored. In a crisis such as that 
through which the world is passing the danger is 
ever present that we may forget, in the interests of 
security and stability, the basic principle upon 
which education in a democracy rests. That prin- 
ciple was already enunciated by George Washing- 
ton who in his Farewell Address urged his fellow 
citizens to promote, ‘‘as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion be enlightened.”” Here 
is the essential difference between a system of edu- 
cational administration which deliberately seeks to 
impose the ideology of a Leader or Party on every 
individual and a system which should seek to pro- 
mote enlightenment. Washington's ideal has been 
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repeated by every American statesman who has 
ever made a pronouncement on education. In the 
words of President Wilson a democratic system of 
educational administration ‘‘not only presupposes 
intelligence and independence of spirit on the part 
of the individual; such a system elicits intelligence 
and independence of spirit.” 

It is to these ends, then, that a democratic sys- 
tem of administration should be directed—enlight- 
enment, intelligence, and independence of spirit. 
In the totalitarian scheme the end of the State 
comes first; in a democratic system the individual 
is the unit of thought and action. More and more 
during the present century educational theory based 
on the contributions of educational psychology 
have converged toward the ideal stressed by Wash- 
ington. For the best summary of the function of 
administration in a democracy it is necessary to 
turn to a definition by a prominent educational 
leader in England, Sir Graham Balfour; this func- 
tion is “to enable the right pupils to receive the 
right education from the right teachers, at a cost 
within the means of the State, under conditions 
which will enable the pupils best to profit by their 
training.” To translate this definition into Ameri- 
can terms, it means that the function of educa- 
tional administration is to provide opportunities 
to each individual to use his abilities to the fullest 
extent. 

It is characteristic of both definitions that they 
raise a host of problems which need further defini- 
tion. Who is the right pupil? Who is the right 
teacher? What is the right education? What are 
the agencies that should answer these questions? 
To raise these questions is to emphasize the fact 
that it is not the State alone that is concerned in 
educational administration but that democratic ad- 
ministration involves a partnership of all those who 
are concerned in the provision of educational op- 
portunities. 

Until recently administration has on the whole 
been delegated to boards of education, elected or 
appointed, and to a staff of experts. The pattern 
of that administration has been based on the type 
of administration characteristic of business and in- 
dustry, forgetting that efficiency in business and 
industry is best secured by turning out products 
of uniform quality, whereas education, which 
deals with human beings, is least likely to be suc- 
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cessful if it aims at a uniform product. Today it is 
beginning to be recognized that, while the admin- 
istration of education must be placed in the hands 
of trained experts, those experts must take all con- 
cerned in education into partnership. Progress in 
education, as in all social and public affairs, must 
enlist the intelligent support of all concerned in 
it. Publicity, in the best sense of the term, must be 
the primary concern of the administrator. 

Who, then, are the partners in the provision of 
education in a democracy? The answer is clear— 
parents, social and cultural groups, the public, the 
State, the nation, teachers, and pupils. The pro- 
gressive and comprehensive development of edu- 
cation demands that the participation of each of 
these groups be enlisted. The development of 
parent-teachers associations is a recent innovation, 
but an important innovation to promote mutual 
understanding of what the school and education 
are endeavoring to achieve. In the same way that 
elusive entity, the public, must be made to take an 
intelligent interest in education not because it 
provides the funds but because that provision must 
be based on understanding. There has been a 
tendency recently to deplore the influence of pres- 
sure groups on education. From the point of view 
here presented it is maintained that for the wel- 
fare and progress of such a delicate instrument of 
public enlightenment and social advancement more 
numerous and more varied types of pressure groups 
are urgently needed. It is, however, the task of 
the trained expert to be alive to such groups and to 
confront them at all times with the limits to which 
their influence may properly be exercised on an 
educational system which is the concern not of this 
or that group but of the public and the nation as a 
whole. The wise administrator will know how 
to use such influence in the interests of all. In 
other words wise administration is itself a process 
of education rather than of fiat, dictation, and reg- 
ulations. 

In this partnership, however, there must be 
some delimitation of functions between the non- 
professional and the expert groups. The best line 
of demarcation may be stated as follows: That it 
is the function of the non-professional groups to 
provide those conditions under which the educa- 
tive process can best be conducted. This at once 
raises the question of the participation of teachers. 
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With the slow evolution of teaching from a trade 
to a profession that question can be satisfactorily 
answered. As long as teachers were inadequately 
trained, had short periods of service, and suffered 
from insecurity of tenure a case could be made out 
for treating them as privates in the educational 
army acting under orders from their superiors. 
With the extended, and, let us hope, improved 
preparation, teachers as members of a profession 
must be given greater opportunities for participa- 
tion in those matters—curriculum-making, meth- 
ods of instruction, selection of textbooks, and so 
on—in which they should be experts. Channels 
for such participation should be created both for 
systems as a whole and in schools as units. Again 
it will be necessary to define the sphere of such 
participation, particularly at a time when certain 
groups demand more direct participation in mat- 
ters in which teachers are not expert and for which 
they have no real responsibility. 

Space does not permit of more than a reference 
to another important aspect of democratic adminis- 
tration—the size of the administrative area. This 
question can best be answered only as we start 
from the basic democratic principle that it is the 
function of an administrative system to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for each boy 
and girl. From the realization of this principle the 
United States is still far removed. But as adminis- 
trative areas become enlarged to achieve this prin- 
ciple by pooling financial resources, the problems 
discussed so far will still remain. The heart of the 
problem of democratic administration will still be, 
Who shall control education? The answer will be 
the same for the lacocr as for the smaller areas of 
administration—that the issue is not one of con- 
trol but of due distribution of functions between 
the lay participants and the experts whether in 
administration or in teaching—I. L. KANDEL, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EDUCATIONAL administration is a function which 
is complex in nature, comprehensive in scope and 

variable in practice. Within 
STAFF the past few years we have 
PARTICIPATION read and heard much about 

the movement to make this 
function more democratic in practice. Now it 
would be relatively easy for me to evaluate the 
movement in terms of theories but I find it exceed- 


ingly difficult to evaluate it in terms of practices. 
There are many variables in the scene of practice, 
and these are the variables which I find most sig- 
nificant: the conception of democracy, the concep- 
tion of educational administration, the previous re- 
lationships between administrators and teachers, 
the tenure status of teachers, the size of the school 
or administrative unit and the community con- 
cerned. Furthermore, no two schools or school 
systems are administered in the same way even 
though both may subscribe to an almost identical 
philosophy, or report similar practices. By all this 
I do not purpose to confuse but to emphasize that 
any evaluation of the significance of the move- 
ment in terms of practices is quite difficult. 
Perhaps a word relative to some origins of the 
movement may help. Educational administration 
has become increasingly a subject of study, in- 
vestigation and research during the past three 
decades. It has come to be recognized as a field re- 
quiring special preparation. This specialization 
and emphasis became an object of interest for 
some professional leaders who were apprehensive 
about the increasing power and importance at- 
tached to administration. In their desire to ex- 
press opposition they went so far on one occasion 
as to resolve that the offices of school administra- 
tion be eliminated, but upon further reflection de- 
cided to emphasize their leavening influence 
through a movement for “‘democracy’’ in school 
administration. Certain teacher groups who be- 
came dissatisfied with the manner in which their 
desires were being recognized by the administrators 
also became interested in pressing the cause of ‘‘de- 
mocracy”’ in the schools. On the other hand there 
was a larger group of teachers and administrators 
who were interested in the general development 
of democracy through the activities of persons in 
schools and out of schools. They saw that many 
of our practices in the school, in the home, in the 
factory and in the business house were not con- 
ducive to the development and perpetuation of 
democratic living. Furthermore, they saw the 
close relationship which existed between social 
policy, educational policy and educational admin- 
istration. It is with respect to this last concept 
that I see great significance in the movement 
toward more democratic practices in educational 
administration. If through ‘democracy in educa- 
tional administration’” we expect to improve the 
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learning opportunities for pupils, the working con- 
ditions of employees, and the policies of educa- 
tion—if we expect this and are willing to work for 
it—there is much promise. 

In our attempts to achieve a greater degree of 
democracy in educational administration there 
have developed some critical points which we 
should recognize. Our public schools are the 
public’s schools. Boards of education are elected 
or appointed to represent the public in the develop- 
ment of educational policies. Sometimes our own 
professional groups have become pressure groups 
seeking to force policies on a board through un- 
democratic methods. All school employees have 
the right to express their views through profes- 
sional organizations of their own choice; but they 
need to exercise care in the methods which they use 
for the realization of their choices, lest the example 
be one which does not give due consideration to the 
ideals of democracy. 

‘Democracy in educational administration” im- 
plies participation by all members of the school 
staff at times. How well prepared are these mem- 
bers in the background, the philosophy, the tech- 
niques of school administration? There will have 
to be a period of patient development in tech- 
niques in many staffs whereas in others most of 
the practices desired have been in effect for sev- 
eral years. How willing are teachers to serve on 
committees and in groups which help to deter- 
mine educational policies? This has been a real 
question in some cases. Some are willing to re- 
spond if not called upon too often, others are ready 
to work upon every occasion. Does ‘‘democracy”’ 
imply that there shall be a vote by the group on 
every school policy, or can much of this be left 
to the decision of representatives of the group? 
Wherein does responsibility for educational ad- 
ministration lie? Is it to be placed in the hands of 
one individual, a group, or in the whole body? 
These are a few of the critical questions which con- 
front an administrator when he attempts to work 
toward greater ‘democracy in educational admin- 
istration.” 

But it seems to me that in spite of these diffi- 
culties or shortcomings there have been certain 
values emphasized by the movement in our schools. 
It (this movement) does bring out the fact that 
administration is concerned with all elements 
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which affect the services of the schools, that ad- 
ministration is concerned with all pupils, em- 
ployees, and patrons of the schools, and that ad- 
ministration is a function which is carried on by 
teachers as well as administrators. In other words, 
educational administration is a comprehensive 
function affecting many persons, and consequently 
these persons should participate in a determination 
of the character of that function. There is little 
doubt but that a democratic administration is able 
to meet educational needs better because there is 
a more vital statement of needs and more wide- 
spread interest in meeting them. There is a more 
desirable spirit of co-operation evident. There is 
a greater growth on the part of employees in their 
conception of the bigness of their job. Such ad- 
ministration likewise makes possible greater vari- 
ety in the solution of problems, greater vitality in 
the decisions, for they have been arrived at after 
thought by the group concerned. Furthermore, 
the school community becomes more like the ideal 
democratic community where there is participa- 
tion, co-operation, freedom and responsibility. 
But in a very real sense we should recognize (im- 
portant as it is) that not all of our educational ills 
will be cured by becoming more “democratic’”’— 
there are other important factors to be considered 
in educational administration—KENNETH E. 
OBERHOLTZER, Long Beach, California. 


THERE IS AN earnest effort being made through- 
out this country to practice more democracy in 

school administration 
THE PRACTICE than has been practiced 
OF DEMOCRACY in the past. School ad- 
IN EDUCATIONAL ministrators and _teach- 
ADMINISTRATION ing groups have been 

studying the problem in- 
tensively and have been trying to discover what 
are the lacks or failures in their past procedures 
which might be remedied. In college classrooms 
professional workers have spent much time in the 
attempt to discover the very essence of true de- 
mocracy and to provide for its being present in all 
of the human relations of the school. 

In all of this surge forward for more and bet- 
ter democracy in educational practices, there no 
doubt have been significant and worth-while gains. 
Wide variations, however, exist in the resulting 
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practices and probably no two groups interpret 
democratic participation on the part of all in 
exactly the same terms. At this time the gains need 
to be consolidated, the ranks reformed, and the 
movement forward given spiritual aid and practi- 
cal assistance. 

Perhaps the struggles of the past decade are 
marked by two camps. In the one camp are earnest 
zealots reaching forward to the light and striving 
with might and main to produce betterment for 
man’s lot. In this camp emotionalism and evan- 
gelism are sometimes found supplanting reason 
and logical procedure. 

In the second camp may be found the more 
substantial participants in the movement. These 
workers may be fired with the same aspirations for 
man’s elevation above physical things. They, how- 
ever, are anxious to secure desirable outcomes in 
any struggle in which they engage. They realize 
that to bring about true participation in adminis- 
trative practices means a decided change in atti- 
tude for very many people and certainly the estab- 
lishment of basic understandings which today may 
not exist in the minds of many. 

It is written in the stars that there will be 
eventually exercised among mankind the finest 
principles of democracy. These must be outlined 
by any group desiring to practice in this area and 
they must be mutually understood. Democracy in 
administration cannot be secured through pro- 
nouncement or even with mutual agreement as to 
its practice. It is a way of living. Those who would 
practice it must be willing to change quite radically 
their way of life-—-N. L. ENGELHARDT, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


MUCH Is BEING SAID these days about democracy 
in administration. With the spirit back of this 
demand for participa- 
tion on the part of the 
whole staff in the ad- 
ministration of educa- 
tion I am in entire ac- 
cord. I wish, however, to sound a note of caution 
because in many quarters I believe the meaning of 
democracy in administration is misunderstood. 
Suppose we transfer the demand for democracy 
in education to democracy in medicine. No one 
believes, I suspect, that a dozen neighbors should 
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be called in to share with the doctor the responsi- 
bility of his diagnosis of a patient's illness. Nor 
would you expect a county election to decide the 
dimensions of the steel beams that would be re- 
quired to support a bridge which the county con- 
templates building. The word of a competent 
engineer would be very much more valid than the 
word of a majority of the people of a county. 

What I am saying is intended merely to call at- 
tention to the fact that educational administration 
is something of a technical and professional job. 
Administrative decisions should rest very often 
upon careful calculations with which the rank and 
file of teachers cannot afford to become acquainted. 
Teachers should repose confidence in the super- 
intendent’s office in relation to a large number of 
administrative activities in just the same way that 
the patient should repose confidence in the doctor. 

With respect, however, to many matters handled 
by the school system as a whole through the super- 
intendent’s office, wisdom resides in the teaching 
staff and not in the superintendent’s office. In these 
matters there is no doubt that efficient administra- 
tion demands that teachers participate in reach- 
ing decisions. The good sense both of the superin- 
tendent and of the teaching staff is taxed most 
severely to draw the line judiciously between those 
matters of administration in which the teachers 
should participate and those matters which demand 
special knowledge possessed chiefly by the admin- 
istrative officers. If that line is wisely drawn the 
teachers should welcome it as heartily as the su- 
perintendent and should not feel that the superin- 
tendent does not practice democracy in administra- 
tion because he handles matters on one side of this 
line without reference to the teaching staff. 

Democracy more than any other form of govern- 
ment requires that the people rely upon the expert. 
There are many professional and technical services 
which lie outside of the fields to be decided by pop- 
ular vote. That lesson is yet to be learned in poli- 
tics in this country and the teachers can help the 
good cause by insisting upon this principle of 
democracy in their relation to the administration 
of the schools.—Frep J. Ketty, U. S. Office of 
Education. 





“The Teacher's Unique Role in a Democracy” is the 
title of Chapter II of Teaching as a Man's Job. 














Faculty Planning 


By W. MAX CHAMBERS 


oe challenge, ‘““What is your special knowl- 
edge and experience with the practice of 
democracy in school administration?”’ is a real op- 
portunity to any school administrator. 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to accept the chal- 
lenge and attempt to discuss the tangible and in- 
tangible procedures growing out of a gradually 
developing philosophy of democratic school ad- 
ministration—a philosophy which has been ac- 
cepted and gradually applied to the administrative 
practices in the Okmulgee schools. 

If sharing a daily living experience is integra- 
tion of effort and ability, is it not possible, then, to 
anticipate to some extent what each day’s experi- 
ence will be? The exercise of our philosophy of 
democratic administration should be to evaluate 
all interplay of human relationships in terms of 
common understanding, friendly co-operation, sin- 
cere effort, scholarly application and a wholesome 
interest in the common every-day problems of 
school life. Therefore, all that can be anticipated 
in the light of such relationships might well be 
planned for. 

None of us, as school administrators, has all the 
wisdom and foresight necessary to determine, 
either through planning or practice, all that is es- 
sential to the best preparation for life in a democ- 
racy. If we agree that learning by doing is the job 
of the school; that learning to share by sharing is 
every member's right in a Democracy; then, should 
it not follow that every teacher should be given 
the opportunity to share, plan, and participate in 
school administration? The combined intelli- 
gence and willingness to serve the best interests of 
boys and girls, of all members of the organization 
of a school, are necessary. Such co-operation is vital 
to a full and complete realization of the richest op- 
portunities to develop the highest potentialities of 
the school’s citizens. 

Administrators must be among the most human 
elements in all faculty member relationships. 
Their responsibility should be to fully and com- 
pletely co-ordinate all services organized to antici- 


* W. Max Chambers is Superintendent, Okmul- 
gee City Schools, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


pate and meet educational needs. They will need 
to grasp the significance and implication of a 
democratic administration. They must guide, in- 
spire, enlist, encourage, sympathize, evaluate, and 
praise, but never dictate, command, or accuse. For 
to resort to the latter practice is to destroy the fiber 
and quality of liberty and happiness which is the 
major pursuit of all educational endeavors. 

It is Emerson who warns us that, ‘“‘We put too 
much faith in system, and too little in men.” The 
best laws and rules governing school administra- 
tion will achieve little unless the teacher loves her 
work and is happy in its performance. 

Reviewing the past thirty years of school ad- 
ministration in this country we find much eviderice 
of an increasing effort to discover practical appli- 
cations of the concepts of democracy. 

As far as I know no superintendent or school 
administrator is doing a hundred per cent job of 
democratic management. 

A search through the various yearbooks, pro- 
ceedings, and reports of the N. E. A., and current 
teachers’ journals, will reveal that the teacher 
council has been the most outstanding procedure 
in democratic administration for some fifteen 
years. 

Then followed much evidence of teacher par- 
ticipation in the (1) planning and preparing of 
courses of study, (2) clerical work, (3) school gov- 
ernment, (4) welfare and health, (5) extracurric- 
ular activities, (6) finances, school building and 
equipment, (7) organization and class size, (8) 
determining school policies. As far back as 1927, 
there were studies indicating some fifty-three items 
of activities which were listed as teacher pattici- 
pation in school administration. 

Our faculty and patrons, through the parent- 
teacher associations, constantly evaluate the com- 
munity needs. The thoughtful consideration given 
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to these needs from time to time takes form and be- 
comes a part of the school’s curriculum. 

This experience through co-operative effort 
seems to bring about a closer relationship of the 
patrons and teachers in such enterprises as health 
clinics, pre-school preparation, social adjustment, 
recreation programs, exhibits, excursions, new 
buildings, libraries, beautification projects, school 
levies, meeting the food and clothing needs of 
indigent children, vacation schools, camps, and 
other out-of-school programs. 

The superintendent, through his office, co- 
ordinates and carries forward to completion prac- 
tically all such programs which grew out of co- 
operative consideration, planning and acceptances 
of essential procedures to meet community needs. 
Such special features of the school’s budget as pur- 
chases of furniture, fixtures, libraries, supplies, re- 
pairs, decoration of school plant, eliminating 
safety hazards, selection of materials, books, charts, 
maps; in fact, all teaching aids, require teachers’ 
co-operation. Each principal acts as a budget offi- 
cer for his or her school. Special committees of 
faculty members work in conjunction with each 
principal in the effort to make the wisest invest- 
ment of the school dollar. The personnel of each 
committee is chosen by voluntary response, which 
usually follows the special interest and prepara- 
tion of the teacher. That is to say, the English and 
literature teacher would most likely select com- 
mittee work in the selection of supplementary 
reading material and library books. 

Our faculty is organized as a unit, including all 
divisions, teachers, principals, buildings and 
grounds, business, supervision, administration, 
and board members. The objective is co-operative 
effort for the best interests of the boys and girls 
to whom we have pledged our united service. 

This organization chooses officers annually by 
popular vote. The committees selected by the ex- 
ecutive committee include: program, entertain- 
ment, educational, credit, insurance, recreational, 
and flowers. They co-operate with civic organiza- 
tions, churches, and societies which are organized 
for social welfare purposes. 

The organization serves as a policy-forming and 
policy-approving body. Experts in health and 
safety, vocational, curriculum, in fact, all of the 
major objectives of education are included by 


speakers who are invited to speak before the or- 
ganization. 

In several instances the organization has con- 
ducted open forums for the public in the high- 
school auditorium. Such questions and issues as 
county health units, progressive education prac- 
tices, curricular changes, reports to parents, tests 
and their values, and vocational training were 
discussed. 

When our school organization recognizes the 
need for major changes in organization, curricular 
revision, special talent in instruction, or teaching 
aids, there will be a ready acceptance by each 
school to take one of the problems and treat such 
a project for a school year or longer if desirable. 
At the conclusion of the project or experiment, 
the other schools are given the advantage of the 
findings and conclusions. They in turn accept part 
or all of the recommendations depending upon 
their particular school’s needs. In this way all 
school programs are developed progressively and 
with full sanction, preparedness, and under- 
standing. 

For instance, during the current school year, 
eight schools chose separate studies thought to be 
important to the general improvement of the 
school’s program. These special studies, investi- 
gations, or projects included (1) visual aids for 
grades 1 to 6, (2) reorganization of elementary 
grades to include kindergarten, (3) an all-year- 
round safety and health program for children from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade, (4) records 
and reports, (5) study of eye defects and their 
relation to reading difficulties, (6) the organiza- 
tion of the elementary-school library and prepara- 
tion of a handbook, (7) a suitable, all-purpose 
school calendar of events, for the entire school 
system, (8) a study of direct and indirect emphasis 
for the strengthening of character through audi- 
torium periods. 

The school exhibit offers one of the best types of 
program affording opportunity for co-operative 
effort. Beginning about May 1, and extending 
through the 15th, each school presents an exhibit 
of the regular work of the school. Each school at- 
tempts to individualize or personalize its particular 
school. All of the art and craft work exhibited is 
of the creative type. There is no stereotyping or 
uniformity in the work or exhibits, but a distinc- 
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tiveness which gives to each school a separate 
personality. 

The exhibits are held in each room or labora- 
tory, with the teacher and a committee of students 
presiding as hostesses. On the boards are mounted 
the charts in citizenship and health, spelling, 
arithmetic, reading, literature, and library reading. 
These charts indicate each child’s attainment in 
the various subjects named. 

The children invite their parents to visit their 
school either at 3:30 to 5:00 p. m. or from 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m. No effort is made to entertain the 
parents other than to help them to get better ac- 
quainted with the work of the school and the ac- 
complishments of their child. All the child's 
working materials, special projects, art work, tests, 
teaching aids of all kinds, and books are exhibited 
and explained to the parents by the children. The 
principal, teachers, and children have planned 
every detail of their exhibit. The casual visitor 
will not mistake the enthusiasm and pride demon- 
strated by the teacher and pupils in their accom- 
plishments. 

What opportunities do the teachers have for 
creative contributions and further participation in 
the general curriculum of the school? For the sake 
of brevity, only a few of the most recent contribu- 
tions from our teachers will be suggested as types: 
For instance, one teacher returning from summer 
school in California, introduced a skilled method 
of teaching choric reading to primary and elemen- 
tary children. Another teacher returned from a 
teachers college with a new technic for giving 
hearing tests by means of the audiometer. Another 
teacher introduced manuscript writing, and tech- 
nique for radio broadcasting was introduced. 
From Chicago still another teacher introduced the 
values of the practices of voice and instrumental 
recording for reproduction. From New York a 
teacher brought back and introduced the finger 
painting technique to the delight and pleasure of 
primary children. 

Some have asked how can the building engineer 
or custodian participate in the administration of 
schools? Many schools have for years used a plan 
of regular meetings for custodians, at which time, 
the various methods of cleaning and care of build- 
ings, reports on special applications and techniques 
are exchanged. The men feel that the beautifica- 
tion of the building, the care, cleanliness, and 
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sanitation of the building is their responsibility. 
It is not uncommon for one janitor to go volun- 
tarily to another building and assist in the intro- 
duction of new methods or materials. 

The custodians feel a personal responsibility for 
the general appearance of the grounds and build- 
ings, and are aware that the teachers, patrons, 
children, board members, and the superintendent 
recognize their efforts and along with other com- 
mendations include them. Meetings are held in 
a different building each time, and the local custo- 
dian takes pride in presenting a building of good 
appearance. 

Does the teacher participate in the allocation of 
the teaching work? Yes, the principal will call a 
few days’ institute before the opening of school, 
the whole program of the school is very carefully 
presented. Teachers then are given an opportunity 
to express additional preferences following their 
recommendations and requests which were sub- 
mitted to the principal and the superintendent in 
the spring of the preceding year. Teachers dis- 
cuss with their principal the general policies to be 
followed, and when once agreed upon, and 
thoroughly understood, are encouraged to adopt 
them as their own. When a problem of impor- 
tance comes up between teacher and patron, the 
teacher does not remark, ‘This is the way we are 
supposed to do it,”’ or, “Miss Principal said it had 
to be done this way,” or, that “‘it is a ruling of the 
superintendent.”” “It is the agreed way, and the 
best way that we know how to do the job—that is 
our Own way.” 

It has been my practice for several years to give 
full credit to everyone in our organization through 
reports to the board of education. 

The monthly letters to the board of education, 
presented by the superintendent, include special 
summaries, plans, reports, bulletins, contributions, 
by teachers, heads of departments, principals, su- 
pervisors, building and grounds, parent-teachers, 
nursery school, business department, school treas- 
urer, and superintendent. These letters are usually 
from 50 to 60 pages in length and follow the same 
type of organization from month to month. The 
information supplied each month is intended to 
give to the board member a well-rounded picture 
of the work of the school. These letters are occa- 
sionally supplemented by moving pictures depict- 


(Continued on page 418) 

















Democracy Applied 


By GEO. M. DAVIS, JR. 


Dame recent months Democracy in Educa- 
tion has become a paramount issue wherever 
public education is discussed. Why this should be 
so seems strange for nowhere has democracy been 
more thoroughly demonstrated and nowhere can 
it be more readily applied than in the progressive 
school systems of the country. Perhaps, the reason 
it is an issue lies with the will rather than the 
means. It might, therefore, be well to point to 
the way democracy is or can be demonstrated and 
applied in a school system. 

Public education, since its conception in this 
country, has been based solely on democratic prin- 
ciples. One of the earliest precepts of the state 
was the right of every boy and girl to the essentials 
of education. But while the state asserted this right 
and outlined certain minima, the execution and 
administration of the principle were left with even 
the smallest subdivisions of the state. The people 
through their direct representatives have down 
through the years jealously guarded this right and 
provided their children with the kind of schools 
they desired within the means they could afford. 
Beyond the minimum requirements set forth by 
the state there is no limit to what a community may 
offer except the bounds of its desires and wealth. 
However, to equalize the opportunity of all chil- 
dren the state provides financial assistance with 
monies raised by direct levy on all the people. 

The further application of democratic principles 
has been left entirely in the hands of the people’s 
representatives—the school boards. How far the 
principles of democracy are applied therefore rests 
in the people’s hands. An efficient school board 
keeps in close touch with the citizenry it represents 
and the citizenry in turn controls its representatives 
either through direct election of the trustees them- 
selves or the appointive authority which selects 
them. Control over the expenditures of the board 
are exercised by the public through direct vote on 
school budgets or public hearings thereon. The 
meetings of a school board, awake to the possibili- 
ties and aware of its public nature, are open to the 
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general public and provide a forum where the 
public may at all times hear and be heard on all 
matters pertaining to the education of its children. 
Some school boards have perhaps lost sight of the 
fact that they are representative bodies but the 
public always has the right and power to make 
its board representative of its will. 

The school board can likewise practice democ- 
racy within the system itself. Schools should be 
and are, in all instances where the board has a 
true realization of its function, workshops of a 
living democracy. The school, as no other agency 
does, provides the opportunity for the practical ap- 
plication of all democratic theories. Student gov- 
ernment can start in the earliest grades and carry 
on, demonstrating and applying the success of 
democratic practices, until the student graduates 
from the influence of the public school and takes 
his place as a citizen with an instinctive habit of 
knowing how to govern himself and those with 
whom he must live in the democratic life of the 
community of which he becomes a part. 

Further application of the democratic theory is 
extended by sound-thinking boards to the entire 
personnel of the system. Each building can be so 
organized that every person in it from student to 
custodian to teacher and supervisor feels himself 
a citizen of the building community with some 
voice in the government and administration of the 
school. The good principal of such an organized 
building recognizes the value of such organization 
and finds it of inestimable help in guiding the 
policies of, and life in, the particular unit under 
his charge. The superintendent likewise has an 
educational council chosen by the personnel itself 
which can with him discuss not only the problems 
of the staff but the general welfare of the entire 
system. It can also assist the superintendent in 
the formation of his policies for the administra- 
tion of the system and be of inestimable guidance 
to him in the development of an education philos- 
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ophy for the community. He in turn may thereby 
better represent his personnel in board councils. 

Educational democracy is a co-operative effort 
of the entire community and its good influence 
spreads like contagion. The board which permits 
such democratic organization does not confine its 
democratic relationships with the community to 
open meetings where participation in the discus- 
sion of school problems are welcomed. On special 
problems and matters of larger community inter- 
est it calls in or appoints special advisory commit- 
tees of citizens to assist it in the development and 
working out of specific problems of vital impor- 
tance. 

All such democratic practices are not new in 
the field of public education. It may be true that 
the application of them has not been universal. 
However, the equipment has been provided since 
the earliest days. If this equipment has not been 
utilized to the fullest degree, the fault rests not with 
it but rather with the owners, who are the public, 
whose operators—the school board—have failed 
to take advantage of a real opportunity and an 
agency ideally designed for the practical applica- 
tion and a vivid demonstration of democracy in 
action. The school board that recognizes it has such 
an implement at its disposal and puts it to work 
soon gives the community it serves a better school 
system and a certain satisfaction in seeing that 
democracy works in this as in all phases of Ameri- 
can life if only an effort is made to put it to actual 
use. 


Faculty Planning 
(Continued from page 416) 


ing the actual classroom situation, activities, or 
special program presented by teachers and pupils. 

Nine out of ten of the recommendations or pro- 
posals made to the board through the letter are 
the outgrowth of teacher-principal determination 
and agreement. For instance, the teachers help de- 
termine such dates of the school calendar as open- 
ing, closing, holidays, teachers meetings, and con- 
vention dates. 

Teachers are helping us satisfactorily in many 
instances in the selection of the substitute and new 
members of the faculty to fill vacancies. 

We are not claiming in any respect to be doing 
a hundred per cent or thorough job of teacher par- 
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ticipation in all that we do administratively. But 
we do find as we go along from day to day, month 
to month, year to year, that we are learning more 
about democratic procedures, co-operation, and 
sharing responsibilities. As rapidly as we find the 
time and inclination we tackle larger tasks and 
more skillful procedures as co-operative enter- 
prises. 

We are realizing more and more that as an in- 
dividual member in our organization is recognized 
for a valuable suggestion or a meritorious piece of 
work he or she is encouraged to make more and 
better contributions. 

The majority of the useful and beneficial im- 
provements made in our educational services have 
grown out of our co-operative teacher relationship 
with those whose responsibility it is to execute the 
policies and plans agreed upon. 

The problem of public relations for our schools 
is to a large degree solved when faculty members 
present a united front, and they have shared an 
important part in building the school. They are 
not defending or presenting the cause of the 
school, as the case might be, for the superintendent, 
or the board, but they are presenting it for the all- 
inclusive cause, which is all of us. 

Our teachers voluntarily impose certain teach- 
ing conditions, and requirements as a means of 
improving the standards of the schools, realizing 
full well that a strengthened school results from 
an improved faculty member. An improved school 
system might well be expected to win the support 
and approval of parents and taxpayers. While this 
is not necessarily an objective for our program, 
however, as a matter of public relations it results 
in a satisfactory outcome. Which, it seems to me, 
is a desirable purpose for the administrator whose 
duty and obligation require public confidence and 
approval of the program he guides or directs. 

If we would summarize a discussion of this sort, 
let us consider: (1) the administrator's under- 
standing of, and agreement with the philosophy of 
democracy in school administration; (2) the be- 
ginning point of such a program; (3) the budget 
and all that is to be provided, educationally, under 
the laws of the state; (4) selections, practices and 
functions should be developed by all members 
sharing in the planning and performance of the 
necessaty duties agreed upon; (5) the approval of 
the faculty for the school program. 
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Participation in Administration 


By OLIVER H. BIMSON 


HE school district was an invention of the New 

England general court and has furnished the 
pattern for school organization in America. In dif- 
ferent sections of the country, the districts may be 
found to have varying degrees of importance and 
may be different in size and in type of organization. 
However, the American people have pretty strictly 
adhered to some form of district in providing for 
the management of their schools. 

The fact that the people have desired to keep 
control of their schools is one of the reasons why 
federal support of education has been so strongly 
opposed. The number of officers in a school dis- 
trict varies from three to twelve or more, depend- 
ing upon the type of district organization. For the 
most part, these officers are elected from the dis- 
trict at large by direct vote of the people. In some 
instances, officers are elected from wards or pre- 
cincts within the district. This is not the common 
practice. This democratic procedure in the selec- 
tion of members of boards of education has been 
considered of fundamental importance in the op- 
eration of our public schools. The officers of the 
school district, comprising the board of education, 
carry the responsibility for the organization and 
management of the schools within the district. 
They are responsible directly to the electors within 
the district and are the official representatives of 
the people. 

It should be kept in mind that schools exist for 
the instruction of boys and girls. It should also 
be remembered that the pupils within the school 
are, after all, children of their parents and not 
property of the school organization. Because of 
this fact, parents are and should be tremendously 
interested in the work of the school. 

Coincident with the growth of population, the 
development of industry, and the concentration of 
people in urban centers, there came to be recog- 
nized the need for co-ordination of the efforts of 
individual teachers within a school system. Ac- 
cordingly, boards of education selected executive 
officers to provide this co-ordination. School ad- 
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ministration thus grew to be a profession in 
itself. 

School administration cannot be concerned 
merely with one phase of the work of the school 
to the neglect of other parts of the program. It 
must take into consideration the interests of all 
persons affected by the schools—pupils, parents, 
teachers, and the community in general. Where the 
interests of such groups seem to be in conflict, the 
school administrator is called upon to correct the 
seeming discrepancy. The best interests of all such 
groups will be served most adequately when the 
schools contribute in the finest degree to the ulti- 
mate welfare of all interested bodies. 


WHo May PARTICIPATE IN ADMINISTRATION 


The board of education is most assuredly in a 
position to participate in the administration of its 
schools. In an early day, the board and individual 
members of the board attempted to have an actual 
part in the detailed administration of the schools. 
It is now generally accepted that the board of edu- 
cation should be a judicial and legislative body 
rather than executive in nature, that the board 
should receive the recommendations of its chief 
executive, should act upon these recommendations, 
and should pass judgment on the manner in which 
the regulations are carried out. The responsibility 
for execution of policies lies in the hands of the 
superintendent of schools and his staff. 

The superintendent of schools, as the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the board, has two principal re- 
sponsibilities: first, to make recommendations to 
the board; and second, to carry out the policies 
as determined by the board. It is coming to be 
recognized that the best type of school administra- 
tion is that which is carried on in a co-operative 
manner by the superintendent of schools and all 
the people working with him within the school 
system. 
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Others who are in a unique position to partici- 
pate in administration are the principals, super- 
visors, and teachers within the schools. For many 
years, the question has been debated as to what 
part each of these individuals might play in the 
administration of our public schools. There has 
been a pretty general feeling that school adminis- 
tration has been autocratic in form, that there have 
been many within the school system who might 
well co-operate in a constructive manner, if given 
the opportunity. It remains to be seen whether this 
change in type of school administration can be 
brought about. 

It is a very common practice in public schools, 
particularly larger schools, to give pupils an op- 
portunity of taking part in planning many of the 
school’s activities and helping to carry them out. 
Pupil-participation takes the form of pupil coun- 
cils, city and state government within the school, 
committees, etc. There is not much evidence as yet 
that pupils have participated to any large degree 
in helping to plan the curriculum. Those responsi- 
ble for curriculum construction might do well to 
discover the attitude of mind of the pupil on many 
questions involved in the curriculum itself. 

In the main, parents are interested in the work 
of the schools. This is demonstrated by their at- 
tendance upon the various activities of the school 
and sometimes by the very criticisms which they 
raise. Adults in the community other than parents 
have also shown marked interest in the schools 
and in a large measure have given their support to 
the program of the school. Parent-teacher associa- 
tions represent one of the organized forms of 
showing this interest. There are certain questions 
which might well be referred to patrons before be- 
ing decided. Such questions might have to do with 
the opening and dismissal time of schools, lunch- 
room service, performances and publications. 

School administrators may well make use of the 
services and the constructive evaluation of the 
plans of the school by various interested commu- 
nity groups. For example, the program of safety 
education can be more meaningful if those re- 
sponsible for safety in the community are included 
in the councils which plan such safety programs; 
namely, the local police and fire departments. 
Patriotic organizations can be called upon to as- 
sist materially in providing proper recognition in 
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the schools of this phase of our life interests. Com- 
mercial clubs and service clubs stand ready to as- 
sist the schools where they are given opportunity. 


Two PHASES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


It is commonly recognized that there are two 
rather distinct phases of school administration. 
The first is that of planning and recommending 
policies to be approved by the board of education. 
In this process of planning school policies, there 
is abundant opportunity to make use of the con- 
structive ability and critical analysis of many indi- 
viduals and groups in the schools. The question 
has been frequently raised as to why school admin- 
istrators have not made greater use of the abilities 
of their co-workers than seems to have been the 
case. There is a distinct feeling among teachers 
and other school employees that often they might 
have made constructive suggestions in the build- 
ing of school policy, if they had been given the 
opportunity. 

Recommendations concerning school policy are 
brought to the board of education by the superin- 
tendent of schools. These recommendations may 
be based upon the judgment of the administrator 
himself or upon the combined judgment of many 
people with whom he has conferred. However this 
may be, the board of education is called upon to 
pass judgment upon the recommendation brought 
to it. When such recommendation has been ap- 
proved, this policy becomes a mandate of the 
board, and it is the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent and all of his co-workers to execute the 


policy thus approved. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN PARTICIPATION 


It is of primary importance that participation 
in school administration should be entirely volun- 
tary. Any plan that is set up which requires par- 
ticipation on the part of school employees or others 
will be autocratic in nature. A voluntary desire 
to participate must accompany any activity in this 
direction. This does not mean that people might 
not need to be encouraged to take part, since for 
many this is an entirely new experience. 

A second fundamental principle involved in 
participation is that all persons affected by ad- 
ministrative policy should have an opportunity to 
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contribute to the building of this policy to the ex- 
tent of their ability and training for this type of 
responsibility. Untrained persons or those with 
limited ability and outlook would not be expected 
to make the same contributions as those who are 
better fitted by ability and training. 

School administrators who have been actively 
working with the problem are agreed that partici- 
pation is to a much greater extent an attitude of 
mind than it is a form of organization. Organiza- 
tion is necessary, particularly where many people 
are involved, but an organization that appears to 
be democratic in form may be autocratic in spirit. 
On the other hand, the type of organization itself 
may not seem to offer opportunity for participation, 
and yet because of the attitude of mind and spirit 
of those persons involved, abundant opportunity 
is given for all to participate. 

When policies have been recommended to the 
board of education and have been approved by the 
board, it then becomes the responsibility of all 
school officers and employees to support such poli- 
cies. This is the point that has caused some dif- 
ficulty in educational systems which have tried to 
administer on a participation basis. All should 
understand that, while they may have an oppor- 
tunity to help in building a policy or in revising a 
policy once adopted, yet they have a very distinct 
responsibility to support a policy adopted by the 
board as long as it remains an approved policy. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN PARTICIPATION 


For the past quarter of a century, educational 
literature has been replete with many suggestions 
relative to participation in school administration. 
Teachers and teachers’ organizations have made 
pronouncements favoring such procedure. School 
administrators have spoken favorably concerning 
it. Boards of education have gone on record as 
approving such procedure. It is difficult, however, 
to find many situations in which the participating 
idea has actually been carried out. Very recently, 
some few experiments in this direction have been 
in evidence. Among the city school systems that 
have begun to put into practice participation with 
reference to school administration are New Ro- 
chelle. New York; Denver, Colorado; Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; and Stamford, Connecticut. A par- 
ticaipating form of school administration ordinarily 


makes use of some of the following types of pro- 
cedure: Committees, Teachers’ Meetings, Publica- 
tions, Councils, Bulletins, and Evaluation Groups. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, there is a plan in process 
of formulation which provides for a Superintend- 
ent’s Conference Round Table, made up of per- 
sons representing all of the chief interests of the 
school and community. This conference round 
table meets regularly with the superintendent of 
schools for the purpose of developing school poli- 
cies which will be recommended to the board by 
the superintendent. The personnel of the round 
table is made up of the following members. First, 
there is an elected representative, usually the presi- 
dent, from each of the voluntary organizations 
that exist among the school employees, such as the 
Lincoln Teachers’ Association, the Public School 
Forum, which is the voluntary organization of 
supervisors and principals, the Lincoln Council 
of Parent-Teachers’ Associations, and the School 
Custodians’ Organization. Another group of 
members of the round table consists of a principal 
and teacher elected from each of the following di- 
visions of the school organization: nursery school, 
lower elementary, upper elementary, junior high 
school, senior high school, and adult division. 
Some members of the superintendent's staff are 
ex-officio members of the round table. These are 
the assistant superintendent in charge of secondary 
schools, the director of elementary education, the 
assistant superintendent in charge of operation and 
maintenance, and the director of research. A 
fourth group of members of the round table con- 
sists of chairmen of the areas into which the work 
of the round table is divided. 

The various questions and problems to be met 
by school administrators fall rather naturally into 
a number of groups. These groups are designated 
as areas or sectors of the round table. For each 
area, there is a chairman appointed by the super- 
intendent after having been agreed upon by the 
other members of the round table. The appoint- 
ment of these chairmen is a very impersonal proce- 
dure, and every effort is made to select 2 person 
peculiarly fitted for this responsibility. This person 
may be any employee of the school system. The 
chairman of each area is assisted by a number of 
other people selected to make up an executive or 
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Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents 


By RAY E. 


HIS report will deal with the experiences of 
> am school and particularly with the experi- 
ences with one teacher in that school in the field 
of pupil reporting. A parent group had asked that 
the talk for a particular Mothers’ Council meet- 
ing deal with the report card; so the committee in 
charge invited the school superintendent to dis- 
cuss the present-day practice in this field. He, ac- 
cordingly, explained the report card that was in 
use in that system, and briefly explained the newer 
practices being tried out in some of the experi- 
mental schools of the country. 

In this discussion care was taken to emphasize 
the fact that the report card, in any form, is merely 
a substitute for the personal conference but as a 
substitute it should be made to do its work well. 
Reports were classified under the following heads: 
(a) the card with percentage or letter marks deal- 
ing with subject-matter mastery; (b) the card with 
the characteristics listed above but with the addi- 
tion of certain characteristics on which the pupil 
is checked, such as honesty, reliability, etc.; (c) the 
diagnostic letter emphasizing pupil development 
rather than subject-matter mastery; (d) shades of 
variation between the above classifications. 

Because many of the parents showed great in- 
terest in the newer type of report, it was suggested 
that those parents whose children attended one 
class room experiment with their own children 
with the help of the teacher. Accordingly, a vote 
was taken and it was found that greatest parent 
interest centered around the fifth-grade room. A 
committee of parents was selected from the group 
representing the fifth grade and with the teacher, 
who also expressed great interest in the problem, 
went to work on the task of setting up a system of 
pupil reporting in the room which housed their 
own children. 

Sample cards from many school systems were 
collected and after a time the committee reported 
its recommendations at a meeting of the parents 
of fifth-grade children. Objections were voiced 
and modifications were made in the report until 
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it was acceptable to most of the group. This re- 
port in its final form retained the subject-matter 
headings with a large space opposite for the com- 
ments of the teacher. It also provided a space in 
which the teacher could place an evaluation on 
the quality of work done by using the terms satis- 
factory, unsatisfactory and failing. Much discus- 
sion centered around the terms to be used, but the 
above were finally accepted as being most satisfac- 
tory to the group. On the back of the card was pro- 
vided a space where the teacher could comment in 
a general way on the child’s progress and below 
this was space for the parent’s comment and his 
signature. Parents were urged, before signing, to 
spend sufficient time in conference with the child 
to come to a full understanding of the report and 
to comment in the light of this conference. 

The success of the card was so marked that par- 
ent groups from other rooms asked that it be used 
with their children. This was done as soon as a 
large majority of the parents in any room made 
the request, though parents who expressed dis- 
approval of the new form were given the formal 
card that had been in use before. After two years 
of trial on this basis the parents of children in all 
the schools were asked to give the new report a 
trial, with the understanding that any parent 
should feel free, after the trial period, to request 
the use of the more formal report for his child. 
After the trial period less than five per cent of the 
parents asked for the return to the formal report, 
and the requests of these parents were honored 
through the use of a card which, in its outward ap- 
pearance, is identical with the new report. This 
was done so that no child would feel conspicuous. 

The teacher and parept group which developed 
the plan has not felt that its work is completed. 
Experimentation is still going on and modification 
in the report form is being made from time to 
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time, but the most significant development has 
come through the change in method by which the 
card is developed. The teacher who served on the 
original committee has felt that she has no right to 
send a child home with a card which tells the par- 
ent of unsatisfactory work performed, unless the 
child has first had a chance to talk over the report 
with her and admits the fairness of the statements 
made by the teacher. With this in mind she has 
developed the teacher-pupil conference plan of 
making out the report. This plan is exactly what 
the term implies. In personal conference the 
teacher and pupil decide what should be said con- 
cerning his work and in case of disagreement the 
pupil may add his statement to that of the teacher 
with the understanding that together they will 
watch the situation carefully in the future in an 
attempt to better understand their disagreements. 

Through the use of this technique the pupil is no 
longer sent home with a report which will em- 
barrass him in the family circle. He will instead 
act as the official interpreter of the report to the 
parents and even though some of the statements 
made may not be a credit to him, he is in a posi- 
tion to say what he and his teacher are going to 
do about it before the next report period. 

The change in the position of the child is ob- 
vious. He can, under the new plan, meet his par- 
ents with dignity and with a constructive plan of 
procedure. He no longer feels that he must de- 
fend himself by trying to place the blame on his 
teacher and the parents are no longer embarrassed 
by being required to choose between the story of 
the child and that of his teacher. 

Schools have long emphasized the idea that 
mass education is a thing of the past and that per- 
sonalities should be respected, but one seldom 
finds a school in which the reporting system is not 
uniform for all children or where the children 
have assisted in making out the report to parents. 
Both ideas are steps in the direction of more de- 
mocracy in the administration of the schools. 


The American ideal of education has grown up 
along with the American ideal of democracy. The 
noblest spirits of each generation have added their bit 
to this dream of an education which shall bring out in 
each individual and in our civilization as a whole, the 
finest qualities of humanity—EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION. 


Participation 
(Continued from page 421) 
steering committee for the work of the entire sec- 
tor. All matters pertaining to the work of the 
sector are dealt with by this executive committee 
and reported to the conference round table by the 
chairman of the area. 

The areas tentatively agreed upon are as fol- 
lows: (1) philosophizing—the aims and objec- 
tives of education; (2) fiscal and administrative 
guides; (3) stimulating in-service growth; (4) 
measurement and research; (5) evolving the cur- 
riculum; (6) evaluating educational materials and 
equipment; (7) educational interpretation and 
publicity; (8) health and safety education; (9) 
visual and radio education; (10) extension educa- 
tion—pre-school and adult. 

The conference round table is not a voting body; 
rather is it a deliberative body. Questions may 
originate within the round table itself or may be 
brought to it from other sources. The round table 
confers regarding the disposition of all questions, 
sometimes deciding the matter itself, and other 
times referring the question to one of the area 
chairmen for study and report. The superintend- 
ent of schools makes his recommendation to the 
board, having the benefit of the judgment of many 
persons as these judgments have been given voice. 

Work committees are organized within the areas 
as needed. These committees may include any 
school employee and are given the responsibility 
for a particular task. When this task has been 
completed and the report made, the committee is 
disbanded. 

There may be organized within each area con- 
ference groups composed of as many persons as 
seems desirable. These groups are brought to- 
gether for the purpose of informal discussion rela- 
tive to the question at hand. Such conference 
groups may include fifty to one hundred persons, 
or may be smaller, depending upon the nature of 
the problem. The areas are subject to revision in 
number and type. This will be determined by the 
nature of the problems to be met. 

It is believed that school administration can be 
more efficient and more meaningful to all con- 
cerned where opportunity is given for all interested 
and qualified persons to participate in administra- 
tive procedure. 
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The Only Way Out 


By CHARLES L. HAMPTON 


Y THESIs is that for the safety of our form of 
M government with its provisions for freedom 
of expression and personal development we need 
a continuous integrated program of education 
throughout the entire life of every individual. The 
educative process should be shared by the home, 
the church, the state, business or industry and the 
school. The co-ordination of this comprehensive 
system should be accomplished through the insti- 
tutionalized educational system working through 
local city or community co-ordination councils. 
Each of these five institutions of society has some- 
thing definite and characteristic to offer to the edu- 
cative process. Each institution controls a strategic 
position which enables it to make a vital contribu- 
tion to the character and personality development 
of the individual. Each is in position to condition 
the individual for certain educational responses 
which the institution alone is best able to provide. 

The persons to be educated should include all 
those who receive training in our school systems 
and in addition a much larger group that can be 
reached through the radio, the press, the screen or 
other chance means opportunity provides. 

As I see it some such united front for an edu- 
cational influence is the only way out for a de- 
mocracy to survive in a world of high-pressure 
political and economic competition. 

It is far too much to expect of our schools that 
they should accomplish this great task alone; espe- 
cially when handicapped by vibrant competitive 
counter influences. Therefore, is it not impera- 
tive that every social and economic agency share 
heartily in this common responsibility to the end 
that every citizen shall respond to democracy as 
the way of life? 

This plan for a universal system of education 
is not an ideology incapable of fulfillment. Every- 
thing suggested herein has been successfully prac- 
ticed in various phases for generations. The plan 
calls for the inauguration of the full program 
(gradually) under some strong co-ordinating sys- 
tem. The work of the P. T. A., with its program of 


* Charles L. Hampton is a teacher of science 
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parent education, suggests what can be done by 
the home. The week-day church school is a step in 
the right direction by the church. The various in- 
stances where youth is given a chance to experience 
the workings of his city government even for a day 
are friendly gestures by the state. The greatest in- 
fluence of all has been by business or industry. 
Some of the finest contributions of culture have 
come down through the ages, not as a result of a 
school system but through the apprentice plan. 
Industry can be the most influential in this scheme 
of universal education. She controls the situations 
offering the experiences which appeal to the 
greatest number of people. She is in the best po- 
sition to cultivate such traits as responsibility, 
loyalty, honesty, accuracy, efficiency, and dispatch. 
With virtual control of radio, press, screen, and 
many other avenues of expression she is in a splen- 
did position to render a real educational service to 
the nation. I feel that unless industry joins whole- 
heartedly in some such comprehensive educational 
set-up herein suggested for the chief purpose of 
developing the sort of character and personalities 
necessary for a successful democracy there may 
come a time when the cherished institution of free 
business enterprise may be uncertain as to its sur- 
vival. At least, may I raise the question: Would 
not such a procedure (participating in the Educa- 
tive process) on the part of industry be the best 
guarantee for preserving the American Way? 





The free school is the foundation of individual 
liberty and of intelligent citizenship. How shall the 
schools be improved? How shall they develop the 
kind of citizen needed in our American democracy? 
How can they maintain the fundamental values for 
which they were established? Our schools will be 
truer to community need if the citizens understand 
their purposes.—EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMIS- 
SION. 
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Teacher Participation in Curriculum and 
Administrative Planning 


By KATHLEEN G. AMMERMAN 


HE emancipation of the child in the elementary 
Tae has had many unexpected and startling 
outcomes. Not the least of these has been the 
increasing demand on the part of teachers that 
they be allowed a share in planning and deciding 
those policies and procedures which so vitally con- 
cern them and the children with whom they work. 

It is a paradox in the affairs of men that this 
should be so. Both psychologists and pedagogues 
were preaching the release of the child long before 
it occurred to anyone to suggest the release of the 
teacher. It took a long time for people to realize 
that the teacher who is forced to work with chil- 
dren, according to a set pattern dictated from 
“above,” can in no sense be creative and must 
necessarily be hampered in helping a child to de- 
velop his own individual potentialities. Once 
again, the cart has been before the horse, for, from 
any standpoint from which it is viewed, the 
teacher who is living, working and playing with 
children every day is the most important factor in 
the whole educational program—except the chil- 
dren themselves. 

No matter how profound and learned are the 
curricula and the courses of study, no matter how 
intelligent the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion and how far-reaching its policies, no matter 
how wise and brilliant the superintendent, no mat- 
ter how large and well qualified the staff of super- 
visors, the child, in the last analysis, benefits from 
that which his own teachers are prepared to offer 
him and which they can inspire him to accept. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion that 
the next important step facing those concerned 
with education is to secure for teachers, or to help 
them secure for themselves, the prestige which is 
their right. If this conclusion is sound then every- 
one concerned, communities, parents, boards and 
administrators must face squarely the fact that 
schools are run for children. Anything that makes 
a teacher happier, better balanced, more efficient 
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and able to carry on his work with greater ease and 
poise, will redound to the benefit of his pupils. 
With this conception as a yardstick, everyone else 
in a school organization, from the janitor to the 
superintendent, may be considered as having one 
major obligation. That obligation is to facilitate 
and support the work of the teacher. 

Immediately, when such a concept is promul- 
gated, several conflicts arise. The first is that many 
administrators and supervisors will vehemently 
assert that teachers are not wise enough, not suf- 
ficiently well educated and trained, or socially re- 
sponsible to the degree that curriculum planning 
and administrative problems can be entrusted to 
them. If this be true, one may well ask how they 
dare put into the daily care of such teachers the 
most valuable of all human material? Whatever 
the status of the teacher today, administrators and 
teachers’ colleges must accept their share of the 
responsibility. Administrators have not always 
gone out to find teachers with ideas, with creative 
ability and qualities of leadership. Teachers’ col- 
leges have rarely made a desire for knowledge, a 
breadth of human understanding and a zeal to be 
of service the paramount aims of their curricula. 
Rather there seems to have been a conspiracy to 
keep the teacher in his place—a place of inferiority 
in the general school organization. One should 
really say “her place’’ since the vast majority of 
elementary teachers have been women who were 
expected to live and die according to the plans laid 
down by their so-called superiors. They were 
trained very thoroughly in certain cut-and-dried 
methods of teaching the three R’s. Beyond that 
the idea of both superintendents and training- 
school faculties seems to have been that their great- 
est asset was to be able to do as they were told. 

No one who has ever followed, day after day, 
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a set program devised by some supervisor can ever 
forget it. Nor can he fail to be filled with horror 
at the memory of that thing fastened outside his 
classroom door, foretelling minute by minute just 
what would be—nay, must be—going on in that 
room all day. Neither can he forget his fear of 
discovery, if, in a rare burst of enthusiasm, he 
deviated by jot or tittle from that prescribed pro- 
gram. 

More evidence, however, of this conspiracy to 
keep the teacher in the inferior position has been 
the wide divergence between the salaries of teach- 
ers and the salaries of administrative agents. Until 
an honest attempt is made to bridge this gap, much 
of the talk about democratic organizations in school 
is so much wasted breath. 

The second difficulty which arises in accepting 
this concept of the teacher as the hub of the whole 
school organization comes from Boards of Educa- 
tion, or rather from the communities which they 
represent. Briefly stated, they have not been will- 
ing, or able, to pay the price. For generations the 
prevalent idea was that anyone could teach school 
who could find nothing better to do. Anyone 
could get a school to teach if he had a bit of “pull.” 
No one considered such things as standards of 
training, a salary schedule, or consideration of a 
living wage. All that one had to do to keep a school 
was to walk the straight and narrow path—very 
marrow, according to the dictates of most com- 
munities—and be able to discipline the children. 
To discipline meant to keep them quiet. 

Gradually, the realization is dawning that teach- 
ing is an art. There have been only a few great 
teachers in the world, just as there have been only 
a few great artists in any other field. Dimly now, 
and perhaps too late, we are beginning to compre- 
hend the fact that, if education is to function in 
helping to create and preserve a democratic way of 
life, it must entice to its banners many of the great 
people of each generation. Comparatively few 
people can or should be teachers, but many who 
could and should be never consider the possibility, 
since teaching has neither been enrolled as one of 
the great sacrificial services to society which pre- 
sumably brings its own rewards, nor has the re- 
muneration been enticing. Persons facing the 
exigencies of earning a living have automatically 
turned elsewhere, when they could. 


Particularly has the above been true of men 
whose influence is so sorely needed in elementary 
education. Consequently, the whole field of the 
early education of children has been largely left in 
the hands of women. Too often these have been 
dissatisfied, disappointed or disgruntled women, 
who allow themselves to think that life has passed 
them by. They feel that they are not treated as 
“people” but as a race apart by the communities 
where they serve, forgetting that anyone is likely 
to be left sitting on the shore who does not get out 
and breast the current. Their early interest in 
teaching was not as a profession or a life carrier 
but as a short-time job. Their early training did 
not inspire even those who had the “spark” to 
envisage teaching as a great task in social service. 
The superintendents under whom they work are 
often small-time office holders who can them- 
selves do nothing in assuming leadership or exert- 
ing influence in their communities. Their own 
inadequacies and frustrations make them move 
likely to assume autocratic powers and to set them- 
selves up as gods in their own small domains. How 
then can such men be expected to help those work- 
ing with them to enrich their lives, broaden their 
horizons and extend their vision of service? 

Lastly, and of far more importance, is the dif- 
ficulty which arises within the teaching group it- 
self. In spite of all that has been said, every reader 
of this article can undoubtedly think of one or 
more teachers, in his own experience, who rose 
above every obstacle mentioned here and many 
more. It is from within this group that the leaven 
must work which will gradually provide the vision 
to enable other groups to realize their own short- 
sightedness. After all, such groups are composed 
of parents and we have yet to see the parent who 
did not want what he considered best for his 
child. If the task of parental and community edu- 
cation sometimes seems insurmountable to teach- 
ers, in the light of what they consider best, they 
must remember that they do not know all the an- 
swers either. It is only by co-operative endeavor, 
by the pooling of our resources, within and with- 
out the school, that advances, almost imperceptible, 
can be made. The leaven cannot be made to work, 
or so we believe, by fighting, by creating antago- 
nisms or by calling upon all and sundry to witness 
the plight of the poor teacher. It can only be made 
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to work in this field, as in any other, by its members 
producing the goods. 

No teacher can secure what so many are now 
clamoring for so insistently—a place of importance 
in the affairs of men—if he shuts himself away 
from those affairs. To him who considers all life, 
recreation and inspiration as beginning when he 
can close his desk and disabuse his mind of all 
thought of his job, democratic participation holds 
no more promise than autocratic rule. He who 
craves such participation must be ready to offer 
his goods to society in return—the goods of his 
knowledge, his human understanding and sym- 
pathy, his willingness to work and study, and his 
interest in living and taking his part in community 
life. 

So again, we face another paradox. Many 
school organizations now find themselves at the 
crossroads. On the one hand, they find in their 
midst a group of teachers who are most vociferous 
in demanding all the privileges of democratic or- 
ganization. They want to be able to have a voice in 
all matters, but, on the other hand, a voice is often 
all that they do want. Many times they are not 
willing to go all the way in carrying out the prin- 
ciples of democracy—they will not accept its re- 
sponsibilities. They do not face the fact that criti- 
cism unless accompanied by constructive sugges- 
tions is, at best, but a half-way measure, at worst, 
a destructive force. They are not willing to give 
the long hours of time and labor that are necessary 
for gathering evidence and making decisions in a 
democratic procedure. Their idea of democracy 
seems to be to let them be the autocrats. 

In any organization there must be a division of 
labor. Any discussion of such a division between a 
teaching staff and the administrative and business 
agents of a school would be too long to undertake 
here. It seems safe to say, however, that there are 
many prerogatives which administrative agents 
have taken unto themselves, which someone must 
assume, if for no other reason than to save the 
teacher’s time and strength. Never should it be 
forgotten that that time and strength belongs to 
the children. In our zeal to change tradition, there 
are many teachers who no longer have time to 
teach. There are other prerogatives which admin- 
istrators have assumed which call, at least, for 
teacher representation. Wherever a fair system of 


teacher representation and division of labor can be 
devised, much of the deplorable tendency to pit 
one group against another, teachers against ad- 
ministrators, will automatically dissolve. 

The paramount principle in any democratic 
conception is that each group work out the plan 
best fitted to its needs and environment. A plan 
of internal organization of a staff to carry out the 
many phases of planning and administering a 
school program has been developed during the 
past four years in the Glencoe Public Schools, at 
Glencoe, Illinois. It is explained below, not with 
the belief that other groups will want to follow it 
in its entirety but with the hope that it will offer 
ideas and suggestions to others. 


BROAD PURPOSES OF THE PLAN OF INTERNAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The broad purposes of the plan of internal or- 
ganization herein described shall be to provide: 
(1) The active participation of all agents on a 
thoroughly democratic basis. (2) The means 
whereby the creative contributions of individual 
staff members may be most effectively capitalized. 
(3) A unity of purpose in all the activities of the 
professional organization in accordance with the 
adopted philosophy of education. (4) A continu- 
ous improvement of instructional policies and 
practices as opposed to spasmodic and periodic 
campaigns of reform. (5) An effective means of 
co-operative professional improvement, to the end 
that there may be complete understanding and 
growth on the part of all professional agents. 

The Plan of organization of a staff of some fifty 
people into workable groups to help in carrying 
out such broad purposes as those listed above, is 
based on the following assumptions: (1) That 
teachers as a professional group, charged with im- 
portant social responsibilities, should continuously 
study their own professional problems, if educa- 
tion is to function as a dynamic social agency. Such 
study necessitated the formation of a Teachers Af- 
fairs Committee. (2) That a public school needs 
the application of intensive group thinking, to the 
end that its activities may have unity of purpose. 
Opportunity for such group thinking was pro- 
vided in the Curriculum Activities Committee. 
(3) That real experiences must be the basis of the 
educative process and, therefore, that the total 
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environment in which persons live must be recog- 
nized as the source of the most important learning 
experiences. This demanded the organization of 
a Community Relations Committee. 

Membership in these three committees is elected 
by the several members of the staff. These self- 
elected members in turn elect their own chairman. 
Those electing Curriculum Activities, comprising 
the largest group, again dissolve into smaller com- 
mittees for consideration of various problems that 
directly affect instructional efficiency. For ex- 
ample, during the past three years the following 
committees have been active at different times: 
Ungraded Primary, Social Studies, Creative Arts, 
Mathematics, Upper School Reorganization, Serv- 
ice Council (Guidance), Evaluation, Language 
Arts, Functional Reading, Science, Health and 
Physical Education. 

The chairmen of the three basic committees join 
with the chairmen of the active curriculum com- 
mittees and the administrative staff in forming the 
Socialization Committee. 


THE Major FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEES 


The functions of the Socialization Committee 
are: (1) To act as a co-ordinating agency for the 
entire professional organization by continuously 
reviewing the activities of the several committees, 
with relation to the accepted philosophy of the 
school system; also by adoption, or rejection, of 
recommendations of these committees as curricu- 
lum and administrative policies, after careful con- 
sideration has been given them by the entire staff. 
(2) To facilitate continuous growth on the part 
of the staff with reference to the demands made 
upon public education by a rapidly changing so- 
cial order. The means most frequently employed 
are: (a) the Group Conference plan; (b) refer- 
ence to research studies and pertinent contributions 
from sociology, economics, political science and 
philosophy; (c) the preparation and distribution 
of service bulletins designed to furnish continuous 
stimulation and orientation to all members of the 
professional organization. (3) To accept responsi- 
bility for editing reports submitted by the various 
committees. To give guidance to these commit- 
tees with respect to the pattern of curricular or- 
ganization that is followed in recording curriculum 
materials. (4) To plan carefully all general fac- 
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ulty meetings to the end that the activities of the 
several committees may be continuously reviewed 
and considered by all members of the staff; also to 
bring before these meetings people and ideas, in 
order that interest and thinking may be stimulated. 

The functions of the Teachers Affairs Commit- 
tee are: (1) To promote friendly relationship 
among teachers in the school system. (2) To fa- 
cilitate growth of professional spirit among teach- 
ers. (3) To promote teacher welfare by continu- 
ous study of such things as: (a) salary schedule 
policies; (b) retirement legislation; (c) tenure; 
(d) insurance. 

The functions of the Community Relations 
Committee are: (1) To provide systematically the 
community with significant information concern- 
ing the work of its public school by means of 
varied home contact bulletins and by publicity in 
local and metropolitan papers. (2) To co-operate 
with the Parent-Teacher Association by providing 
programs of social interpretation which will em- 
phasize the purpose, worth and value of public 
education. (3) To plan public assemblies and ex- 
hibits which will further interpret the public 
schools to the people. (4) To plan and motivate 
ways in which parent-participation may be brought 
about, both as a means of extending the work of 
the school and of more thoroughly acquainting an 
increasing number of parents with its work. (5) 
To seek and make known means whereby the 
community itself may function with increasing 
effectiveness as a source of curriculum experience. 

The functions of the Curriculum Activities 
Committee are: (1) To determine the phases of 
curriculum activity most in need of study or re- 
vision. (2) To form sub-committees to carry on 
the investigation, experimentation and research in- 
dicated in each of these phases. (3) To prepare, 
as a result of their efforts, outlines or bulletins 
which will be helpful and suggestive for teachers 
and pupils when organized in the form of curricu- 
lum guides. (4) To present curriculum materials 
in such a way that the maximum of integration 
among the several areas of experience may be 
achieved. (5) To develop techniques of appraisal 
and evaluation whereby the larger values of the 
curriculum may be formulated in terms of growth 
in individual personality and social sensitivity. 

(Continued on page 432) 














Leadership Through State Educational 
Associations 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


oe ITS recent report, Education for American 
Life, the Regents Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York characterized leadership as the key to the 
further development of the State Education De- 
partment. Quoting the report: ‘“What is needed 
at present is a vigorous drive to bend the major 
efforts of the Department toward educational 
leadership and the stimulation of school improve- 
ment through local initiative and experimentation, 
together with less emphasis on centrally dictated 
rules and regulations.”” Continuing under the cap- 
tion, “Research and Co-operating Committees,” 
the report said in part, “Leadership of this type 
draws its strength from knowledge, and estab- 
lishes its influence through mutual understanding 
and the wide dissemination of the results of ex- 
perimentation. Research thus takes its place at the 
very center of the New Program of the State De- 
partment. . . . Research can be stimulated by the 
State Department and made of state-wide value, 
particularly through the agency of the voluntary 
state educational associations and by setting up 
co-operating research and advisory committees. 
These committees will also be of value in bringing 
out an understanding of local problems and in 
disseminating the results of research. Joint com- 
mittees have been used to good effect by certain di- 
visions of the Department in the past. They should 
be used more systematically and extensively in the 
future, both in research and in the formulation and 
dissemination of standards.”? 

It is the purpose of this article to illustrate the 
thesis of the Inquiry report through a brief de- 
scription of the work of two state educational 
organizations. One is the New York State Associ- 
ation of Elementary Principals; the other, the An- 
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nual Conference of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. 

At the invitation of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education a small but representa- 
tive group of elementary principals met in Syra- 
cuse, December, 1929, to consider steps that should 
be taken to organize a State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals. Mr. Worth McClure, now 
Superintendent of Schools in Seattle, Washington, 
then Professor of Elementary School Administra- 
tion at the State Teachers College in Buffalo, 
represented the State Education Department and 
presided at the round-table discussion which was 
devoted primarily to the purposes of such an as- 
sociation. An advisory committee was appointed 
and the following year the New York State Associ- 
ation of Elementary Principals was organized and 
held its first conference at Syracuse, December 29- 
30, 1930. One avowed purpose of the association 
was to promote through study and conference the 
professional growth of its own members. To this 
end the constitution of the newly formed associa- 
tion provided for a Committee on Educational 
Progress. Its duties were defined in part as fol- 
lows: “This committee shall bring before the As- 
sociation such features of educational progress as 
it may deem worthy of consideration and shall ex- 
ercise leadership in helping to plan sessions for 
elementary principals in the zone meetings of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association.” This 
committee very quickly conceived the idea of ap- 
pointing subcommittees to conduct specific studies 
of interest to the Association. The work of a num- 
ber of these subcommittees has eventuated in re- 
ports that have been published as bulletins of the 
Association. The published series is as follows: 
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Bulletin I—The Library in the Elementary School, 
Bulletin 1I—Trends in Unit Teaching, Bulletin 
I1I—Using the Auditorium, Bulletin [V—vVisual 
Aids in the Schools, Bulletin V—The Informal 
Daily Program, Bulletin VI—Reporting to Par- 
ents. 

In addition to the published bulletins a number 
of studies have been made and reported to the As- 
sociation in its annual meetings. 

From its experience during the nine years of its 
existence, the Association has perfected its organi- 
zation and functioning. These changes were crys- 
tallized during the past year in a new constitution 
adopted at the 1938 annual meeting. The division 
of responsibility between the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Educational Progress 
has grown out of several years’ experience and ap- 
pears to serve well the purposes of democratic 
leadership. 

The Executive Committee consists of the presi- 
dent, the first and second vice-presidents, the retir- 
ing president, a representative selected by the New 
York City Principals’ Association, and eight chair- 
men, each representing one or more zones of the 
New York State Teachers Association. 

In addition to the usual authority vested in the 
executive committee of an educational association, 
this committee has full responsibility for advising 
the president and the representative zone chair- 
men in the planning of annual programs and in 
the promotion of policies governing the work of 
the Association. 

The Educational Progress Committee consists of 
a president and five members appointed by the 
president with the advice and approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. One of the members must be 
from New York City. The duties of this commit- 
tee are to plan research, to discover the problems 
confronting education in its progress, to appoint 
subcommittees to conduct specific studies, to de- 
termine, subject to the approval of the executive 
committee, which reports developed under its di- 
rection shall be published, and to contribute ma- 
terials to assist in planning programs both for the 
annual state and zone meetings of elementary 
principals. 

A perusal of the published bulletins of the As- 
sociation indicates the methods of work and the 
types of research or investigation that have been 
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used. Since the Association has had no money to 
defray the expenses of committees, it has been the 
usual custom to select subcommittees for a spe- 
cific study from a limited geographical area of the 
state. For instance, the committee on “Trends in 
Unit Teaching” was selected from the principals 
of Westchester County. The committee on “The 
Informal Daily Program” was from Long Island. 
The one on ‘Reporting to Parents’’ was from the 
Capital District and the one on the “Library in the 
Elementary Schivol” from the Buffalo area. 

While several of the committees have used 
questionnaires for collection of data, no commit- 
tee has relied upon the questionnaire method ex- 
clusively. Two types of research have served espe- 
cially well the basic purpose of the Association. 
One is research based on an analysis of reports of 
planned practice; the other may be characterized as 
developmental research. 

The study of the use of the auditorium in ele- 
mentary schools was a good illustration of the first 
type. The subcommittee in charge of this study 
obtained the collaboration of some 40 or 50 ele- 
mentary principals. Each of these principals agreed 
that during a period of at least one semester the 
principal would encourage teachers and pupils to 
take the initiative in planning the use of the school 
assembly room. The idea was to stimulate the in- 
itiative or creative abilities of teachers and pupils 
to make the widest and wisest use of the assembly 
space provided. The committee in charge prepared 
forms for the use of teachers and principals in re- 
porting their practices. These reports were made 
weekly to the subcommittee. This study utilized 
the creative talents in teachers and pupils of all 
the participating schools and supplied much ma- 
terial suggestive and useful to all elementary 
schools. 

The study of Reporting to Parents was espe- 
cially significant because the members of the sub- 
committee in charge of the project formulated 
their tentative report, then held it for two years 
while they tested their various proposals through 
practice in their own schools. At the same time 
the committee was in touch with principals of 
other schools in different communities who were 
following a similar practice. When the report was 
finally published the committee had not only its 
own experience but the tested experience of many 
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fellow principals to show that the principles pro- 
posed would actually work in practice. 

At present the Association has two subcommit- 
tees actively engaged. One is making a study of 
the interests of children in social and economic 
questions. The other is making a new study of 
standards for the education and certification of 
elementary principals. The first is working in 
close co-operation with the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research and the other with the Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Teacher Education. A third 
committee is making a thorough analysis of one 
of the unpublished volumes of the Inquiry Report 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in New York State. In addition to these, the Com- 
mittee on Educational Progress is in the process 
of organizing certain additional studies. 

The Annual Conference of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction is organized on a quite differ- 
ent basis from the usual educational association. 
It meets at the call of the State Education Depart- 
ment. Its membership each year, in large measure, 
consists of delegates named by the superintendents 
of schools often with the approval of their respec- 
tive boards of education. In some cases the boards 
of education allow the expenses of delegates. Su- 
perintendents may name themselves, principals or 
teachers as delegates but the major work of the 
conference is carried by general grade supervisors. 

The original purpose of the conference was to 
provide an opportunity for supervisors and di- 
rectors of instruction to meet for round-table dis- 
cussion of the problems peculiar to their respective 
lines‘of work. This is a working conference. No 
speakers appear on the program but the sessions of 
the annual meeting are given entirely to round- 
table discussion of reports of committees, and to 
the discussion of issues that members of the con- 
ference may wish to propose for further study. 

Formerly the Assistant Commissioner for Ele- 
mentary Education was, and now the Director of 
Elementary Education is, the presiding officer of 
the conference. In planning the work of the con- 
ference the presiding officer is assisted by a pro- 
gram committee which meets with him and mem- 
bers of his immediate staff from time to time. The 
last hour of each conference program is given to 
discussion of plans for the next year’s conference. 
Stenographic reports are made of this discussion. 
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Soon after the close of the conference the program 
committee meets with the presiding officer and his 
associates, reviews the recommendations of the 
conference, determines the problems to be studied 
during the ensuing year, organizes and appoints 
the committees to make these studies. These 
working committees meet at intervals and keep in 
close touch with the presiding officer in the Depart- 
ment. Frequently a committee will obtain the co- 
operation of many other supervisors in collecting 
data, particularly when the study requires making 
and reporting records of practices. One commit- 
tee obtained the assistance of a candidate for the 
doctor’s degree in education who spent a year visit- 
ing schools and working intensively with the fac- 
ulties of four different village and city school 
systems. 

Committees have one to two hours for the pres- 
entation of a report. Usually the presentation is 
limited to 10 to 30 minutes, the remainder of the 
time being given to discussion from the floor. A 
very considerable variety of practice has developed 
in committee presentations but the essential pur- 
pose throughout has been to stimulate members 
of the conference to participate in the discussion, 
to the end that they may understand both their 
points of agreement and of difference in thinking. 

The fourth annual conference in 1938 took the 
position that the time had come for the conference 
to devote more attention to the results of research 
and experimentation and less to the general theory 
of supervision. Suggestions were made that super- 
visors should keep a record or log of their experi- 
ments, that future contributions should be in terms 
of actual situations in the schools, and that atten- 
tion should be given to reporting case histories 
that have a bearing upon the theory and practice 
of supervision. 

It was further recommended that the annual 
conference program should be centered more spe- 
cifically on a single issue and the committees or- 
ganized should be assigned to the study of different 
aspects of the issue selected. To carry out this 
recommendation the fifth annual conference was 
organized around the question, ““What is supervi- 
sion doing to meet the needs of individual chil- 
dren?” 

The fifth annual conference recommended the 
appointment of a committee to make a thorough 
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study of research in supervision and to recommend 
specific studies that should be made under the au- 
thority of the conference. 

The reader may well ask how the work of these 
two state organizations illustrates, ““The practice 
of democracy in educational administration."” This 
leads of course to the question, ‘“What is democ- 
racy in educational administration?’ At the pres- 
ent time there is danger that democracy in educa- 
tion may fall in the same category as Mark Twain's 
treatment of the weather. It will be recalled that 
he referred to the weather as something everyone 
talked about but that no one did anything about. 
Personally, I am not sure as to what democracy is. 

Neither do I propose in this paper to attempt 
any philosophical discussion of democracy. But 
I would advance the thesis that the Regents’ In- 
quiry, in its treatment of ‘‘Leadership the key,” 
has stated a principle that lies at the very heart 
of democratic practice in state administration of 
public education. Note the contrast, “major ef- 


forts . . . on the stimulation of school improve- 
ment through local initiative and experimenta- 
tion . . . with less emphasis on centrally dic- 


tated rules and regulations.”’ In this statement lies 
the challenge to state administration. 

Pursuing the Inquiry’s statement further, 
“Leadership of this type draws its strength from 
knowledge, and establishes its influence through 
mutual understanding and the wide dissemination 
of the results of experimentation.” And the 
means, “the voluntary state educational associa- 
tions and . co-operating research and advi- 
sory committees.” 

Two illustrations are described in this paper 
because they are the best known to the writer; 
and because, more than most similar organiza- 
tions, their entire purpose and program center in 
the seeking of knowledge and the gaining of mu- 
tual understanding. Through such associations, 
superior talent in local positions is given the op- 
portunity to contribute to leadership throughout 
the state. When properly organized and directed, 
hundreds of persons are stimulated to professional 
growth through participation in co-operative 
studies. Through the annual conference and other 
meetings, new techniques and methods are tried; 
specific experiments are presented and discussed; 
and in the interplay of minds, points of agreement 
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and of difference are clarified. Members of the 
conference return to their respective positions with 
new ideas born out of the experience of others do- 
ing similar work, with new techniques and meth- 
ods to be tried in their own work, and with the 
clearer understanding that comes from exchang- 
ing views across the conference table. 

The unique contribution of the New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals lies in the 
work and the promise of its Committee on Educa- 
tional Progress. The best talent of the schools and 
colleges of the state is at the command of this 
committee. 

How these two state organizations were con- 
ceived, the steps involved in their development, 
the changes made as the result of experience, the 
volume of work involved in their guidance—all 
this may or may not be important. The significant 
thing is that they do point the way to the future. 
What they have done is but a promise of what they 
can do. No state department will ever be able to 
employ the amount of talent that through such or- 
ganizations can be made available, or to achieve 
the results that can be attained through such volun- 
tary effort as these two state organizations have 
demonstrated. 





Teacher Participation 
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(6) To formulate policies that will make guidance 
a major function of every professional agent in 
the school system. 

The significant values to be achieved by such a 
type of organization seem very apparent. The 
experiences of thinking together in an effort to 
conceive the most effective means of facilitating 
the growth and development of children produce 
values that cannot possibly be translated into mere 
language patterns. It is entirely reasonable to pre- 
dict that the future activities of the Glencoe 
Schools will proceed upon levels of effectiveness 
considerably above those suggested in the formal 
outlines, which, recently compiled, represent the 
tangible efforts of these committees over a three- 


year period. 





14 Guide for Curriculum Planning, published and copy- 
righted by the Board of Education, Glencoe, Illinois, Septem- 


ber, 1938. 























EMOCRACY, as the term is used here, means 
D more than mere government. It means the 
participation of all those affected by a given policy 
in the formulation of that policy according to their 
abilities. When such an understanding of the term 
is accepted and becomes a method of procedure, 
“such method is based upon a fundamental and 
abiding faith in people—a faith that people, if 
free and informed, will more frequently than 
not do what is best for society; that more fre- 
quently than not they themselves will find the best 
answers to their problems, as judged in historical 
perspective.” 2 

Something more than thirty years ago, John 
Dewey wrote, “If there is a single public school 
system in the United States where there is official 
and constitutional provision made for submitting 
questions of methods of discipline and teaching, 
and the questions of the curriculum, textbooks, 
etc., to the discussion and decision of those actually 
engaged in the work of teaching, that fact has 
escaped my notice.’ He could not say that today, 
because there has been in some places a great ad- 
vance in the direction of democratic administra- 
tion. However, school officials in the United 
States, by and large, have the powers of autocrats 
over the teachers with whom they work. Growing 
less and less is the tendency to exercise these 
powers but the power is there and constitutes a 
benevolent despotism. W. H. Kilpatrick has sug- 
gested that in order to give practical reality to 
democratic administration insofar as the teachers 
are concerned, it will be necessary for teachers to 
have such laws governing appointment, promo- 
tion, and tenure, and such legally stated provisions 
for participating inthe making of policies as will 
place them beyond fear of reprisal as they insist 
upon their democratic rights. 





* Maurice F. Seay. “Some Principles of an Educational 
Program,” Bureau of School Service Bulletin, Adult Educa- 
sion, A Part of a Total Educational Program. Vol. X. June, 
1938. P. 50. 


Applications of Democratic Methods in 
School Administration 


By J. D. WILLIAMS 
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* J. D. Williams is director of University Ele- 
mentary and High School in the College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He was formerly principal of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority School at 
Norris, Tennessee. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Some school administrators may argue that to 
permit pupils, teachers, and parents to participate 
in the making of school policies is time consuming, 
and otherwise wasteful and inefficient. That is the 
same argument that the dictator uses for his own 
methods as opposed to those of a democracy. De- 
mocracy depends upon participation. Education is 
greatly enhanced by participation, in fact participa- 
tion is the very essence of education. Then, why 
should not the institution that is set up by a demo- 
cratic society to assume the job of educating, avoid 
or fail to use this educational process that depends 
upon participation, the democratic method. 

My task here is to present some practical appli- 
cations of the democratic method at work. I con- 
fess that nowhere have I found laws governing 
appointment, promotion, and tenure, and legally 
stated provisions for participation by teachers in 
the making of policies such as will place them 
beyond fear of reprisal as they insist upon their 
democratic rights. The administrator is not to be 
blamed. Many school officials are earnestly at- 
tempting to follow democratic procedures. While 
millions of Americans believe in what is loosely 
called ‘‘the American way,” which they understand 
to be the democratic way, their clearness of per- 
ception of the correct application of their belief 
and faith is forever causing them serious concern. 
In conferring and corresponding with several hun- 
dred school executives concerning democratic prac- 
tices and the basis for them in school administra- 
tion, I found that the illustrations they gave were 
of co-operative participation and in many instances 
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were examples of what appeared to be superior 
esprit de corps on the part of the whole organiza- 
tion, brought about by the desire of the adminis- 
trator who had despotic power if he cared to use it. 

However, numerous examples of co-operative 
participation can be found where the vision and 
ability of the school administrator have provided 
the finest expressions of group thinking and group 
activity toward the realization of fair and satisfac- 
tory solutions to the problems mentioned. School 
workers who hold the fundamental belief that, as 
Ordway Tead puts it, “in group thinking the new 
ideas evolved are more than the sum of individual 
ideas,” have gone a long way toward building a 
common understanding of purpose necessary for 
co-operative participation. I shall give several ex- 
amples of the application of the principle that “all 
who are concerned in the results of a policy should 
share in the making of that policy according to 
their ability.” One of these illustrations is taken 
from the educational program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority because, there, a continuous and 
conscientious effort has been made from the very 
beginning to apply democratic principles. 

At Norris, Tennessee,? the parents, the pupils, 
and the educational staff co-operated in the de- 
velopment of the educational programs for chil- 
dren. Before the school program was started the 
teachers held conferences with those responsible 
for the health, recreation, planning, construction, 
and personnel programs of the community in 
order to determine what the school could do to 
help them and what they could do to help the pro- 
gram of the school. Each parent was interviewed 
by some member of the educational staff to discuss 
plans for the new school. A special effort was 
made to get the parents to express their desires 
as to a school program. A conference was also held 
with each child of secondary school age so that the 
teachers could learn of his school and family his- 
tory, his likes and dislikes, and his ambitions, and 
so that the child could become acquainted with the 
teacher and express his opinions as to the new 
school program to be started. 

After the preliminary conferences, interviews, 
and group meetings, a community meeting was 





* Virginia White James and J. D. Williams. ‘Education 
for Children,” Bureau of School Service Bulletin, Adult Edu- 
cation, A Part of a Total Educational Program. Vol. X. 
June, 1938. Pp. 75-76. 
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held and the following topics were discussed: (1) 
some principles of education, (2) the school plant, 
(3) the preliminary steps of the health program 
including arrangements for the giving of physi- 
cal examinations, immunizations, and inocula- 
tions, and (4) some tentative plans as to cur- 
riculum,. program, and procedures. One of the 
memorable facts concerning that meeting is that 
when the plan for holding frequent conferences 
with parents and sending to them a more complete 
report than the customary report card was pro- 
posed, the audience of several hundred burst into 
applause. The explanation of the plan for the 
elimination of the severe grade classification of 
children was also received enthusiastically. The 
reaction of the group on this occasion is a testi- 
monial to the success of the individual conferences 
and interviews with individuals and small groups 
previous to the general meeting. The persons af- 
fected by the results of the educational program 
participated in its making and therefore under- 
stood it. 

Another illustration, I shall take from the Uni- 
versity High School, at the University of Ken- 
tucky. This example shows how a problem can 
be met by all groups concerned and can be solved 
through co-operative participation. 

In 1935 the student body, parents, and faculty 
were divided over the problem of secret social fra- 
ternities in the school. Those opposed to frater- 
nities were becoming very active and those favoring 
them increased their activities also. The situation 
was such that unity of effort toward more funda- 
mental problems of high-school years were being 
overlooked and neglected. A committee of parents 
with representatives from both factions met with 
a similar committee of students and teachers. This 
committee drew up by-laws that provided for a 
member of the school faculty elected by the com- 
mittee to be chairman. The student body elected 
the student members, the parent group selected 
their representatives, and the faculty representa- 
tives were elected by that group. The committee 
studied the total social program of the school and 
proposed a comprehensive program that provided 


for the needs of all students in a more democratic . 


and adequate way than the fraternities had or 
could. All groups accepted the proposed changes 
and for the past four years this social committee 



















has extended and improved the social program of 
the school to such an extent that all concerned are 
convinced that secret fraternities have no place in 
the school’s program, and are co-operating in 
providing more effective social activities for all the 
pupils of the school. 

Another illustration is of democratic procedure 
that occurs under somewhat different circum- 
stances, yet fundamentally is the same on many 
college campuses of America. This happens to be 
at the University of Kentucky. 

A group of students became interested in at- 
tacking the problem of faculty-student relation- 
ships on the campus. The problem was made the 
subject of discussion at a forum of students with 
faculty members as invited participants. The 
Y. M. C. A. sponsored the forum. Some sixty 
persons attended the meeting. Student democracy 
became the real issue. As a result, a committee of 
twelve was elected from the group to study the 
whole problem. This committee met two and 
three times a week for sessions of several hours. 
Finally, the committee arrived at the conclusion 
that the goal could be reached most effectively by 
revising the Constitution of the Student Govern- 
ment. Progress reports of the committee were 
made back to the forum regularly. The forum 
and the committee meetings were always open to 
all who wanted to attend. A Constitution for Stu- 
dent Government was drafted at these meetings 
and a well-planned publicity program was carried 
on through the student paper. A copy of the pro- 
posed Constitution was sent to every student. 
Every member of the University senate, a faculty 
legislative body, received a copy. At a called stu- 
dent convocation, members of the committee re- 
ported and explained the various sections of the 
proposed Constitution. Free discussion was en- 
couraged at this convocation. Time limits had to 
be placed on the discussion for obvious reasons. 
Over one thousand students signed their endorse- 
ment of the committee’s work. 

Student representatives presented the proposed 
student government Constitution to the University 
senate for consideration and action. The total 
procedure, approach, and attitude of the student 
leaders appealed to the members of the senate. A 
committee was appointed from that body to work 
with the students and to report back to the senate 
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at the next meeting so that action would become 
effective before the fall of 1939. 

The last illustration is one that falls within the 
realm of public school administration. During 
the year 1932 the salary of each teacher of the 
Lexington, Kentucky, City Schools was cut 5 per 
cent and the schedule remained fixed at that point 
until September, 1934, when 214 per cent restora- 
tion was made, and in January, 1935, another 244 
per cent was added. Thus a total restoration was 
made during the year 1934-35. 

While the salaries were being restored on the 
basis of the old salary schedule, the board of edu- 
cation secured the services of the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky to study the 
salary schedule with relation to such factors as 
Lexington’s ability to pay, the cost of living and 
other facts that are pertinent to the development 
of a fair, adequate and effective schedule. The Bu- 
reau made its report in February, 1935. The su- 
perintendent duplicated summaries of the report 
and sent them to all of the teachers. The report 
called for a single salary schedule from the kinder- 
garten through high school with two exceptions. 
Negro teachers received less than white teachers 
and men teachers received more than women. No 
argument will be made here for or against these 
differentials except to note that it was an attempt 
to meet a situation realistically. 

Reaction from the two groups, the negroes and 
the women teachers, was what one would expect. 
The white teachers protested through the City 
Teachers Club. This club appointed a committee 
to study carefully the proposed schedule and to 
report back to the club. The negro teachers worked 
through the Lexington Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. A committee was appointed to 
study the proposed schedule. The club and the as- 
sociation made their recommendations. Finally all 
groups agreed to the final recommendations made 
to the board of education by the superintendent. 
The recommendations were to pay men and women 
on the same schedule and to narrow the differential 
between white and colored teachers. The adminis- 
tration was provided some degree of flexibility in 
administering the schedule. All agreed that the 
superintendent should use his judgment as to 
where on the schedule a teacher coming into the 
system should start and he was given the power 

(Continued on page 437) 











The School Policies Council of the 
Denver Public Schools 


By C. L. CUSHMAN 


HERE is no lack of verbal support in American 
schools for the practice of democracy in educa- 
tional administration. There is, however, great 
need for a clearer understanding of what demo- 
cratic administration means and for the invention 
of ways of bringing such administration into being. 
The School Policies Council of the Denver Pub- 
lic Schools was organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding machinery which might be used to promote 
the practice of democracy in the determination of 
school policies. The Council is frankly experi- 
mental. Many mistakes have been made by its 
members. No attempt will be made here to sell 
the Council. Ultimately, it must stand or fall in 
terms of the extent to which it enlists the think- 
ing of all of the personnel of the schools in 
formulating and carrying out important educa- 
tional policies. 

The membership of the Council includes all 
principals, supervisors, administrators, some sev- 
enty teachers chosen by their fellows to represent 
the different schools, and representatives of the 
school secretaries’ and school custodians’ organi- 
zations—a total membership of approximately 
165. 

A great deal of the work of the Council is done 
by its committees. There are two permanent com- 
mittees that receive proposals for subjects to be 
studied by the Council and that in turn refer these 
subjects to that body. One of these committees re- 
ceives proposals that relate to the curriculum and 
the other proposals that relate to administration. 
Two other permanent committees have the re- 
sponsibility for following up policies that have 
been adopted by the Council and for seeing that 
these are translated into action. 

In addition to these four standing committees, 
there are many special study committees appointed 
to investigate problems that concern the schools 
and to recommend suggested policies under which 
these problems might be resolved. 


* C. L. Cushman is Director of Research and 
Curriculum, Denver, Colorado, Public 
Schools. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The entire Council meets for a two-hour session 
once each month. The agenda for each meeting is 
prepared by the chairmen of the four permanent 
committees of the Council, who constitute a Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. An interesting innova- 
tion has recently been tried with regard to the se- 
lection of a presiding officer. In place of selecting 
a permanent chairman, the Committee on Arrange- 
ments selects a different person to preside at each 
meeting. Both classroom teachers and school prin- 
cipals have presided very effectively. This arrange- 
ment seems to keep the work of the Council from 
centering about any one person. 

The nature of the work of the Council can be il- 
lustrated by a report of the agenda for the May 
meeting of the Council. At this meeting the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Proposals will ask the 
Council whether it wishes to act on the suggestion 
that the Council ask that it be consulted in matters 
relating to the school budget. One of the execu- 
tive committees will report on the progress that 
the schools have made in putting into effect a 
recently adopted policy relative to the protection 
of school children in crossing streets adjacent to 
schools. Four committees will ask for action on 
tentative statements of policy they have prepared. 
These will relate to the following subjects: the 
place of controversial issues in the school curricu- 
lum; school attendance; the schools’ responsibility 
for providing psychiatric services; the place of 
honors and awards in the school program. An- 
other committee will give a report of progress on 
its study of meetings of teachers. 

There are many matters relative to the work of 
the Council that are still to be decided. Among 
the most important of these are the relation of the 
work of the Council to that of the Board of Edu- 
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cation. Theoretically, it has been agreed that it is 
the function of the Council to formulate state- 
ments of policy on matters that relate to educa- 
tional matters which are technical and professional 
in nature and that the Board of Education should 
review these policies, accepting, revising, or re- 
jecting them as it thinks wise. Whether this will 
prove to be a practical division of responsibility 
remains to be determined. 

It would be a great mistake to think that feel- 
ings with regard to the Council are unanimously 
favorable. Some persons are suspicious that it will 
be used, or perhaps is already being used, as 
nothing more than a means of gaining approval 
for policies decided by the “administration.” 
Other persons are afraid that the Council will take 
the control of the schools away from the “chosen 
few.” Such fears are as old as democracy itself. A 
great many, however, think that the Council is 
serving as a means of enlisting the intelligence of 
the personnel of the schools in the formulation and 
execution of general school policies, and that it 
therefore represents a contribution to the practice 
of democracy in the schools. 


Applications 
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to make special allowances for special work such 
as playground work, keeping the school book- 
store, etc. 

These four examples are from different levels 
of school work and concern widely different prob- 
lems but they all illustrate attempts to meet those 
problems the democratic way. 

The public in general and school people in par- 
ticular are becoming more conscious of that method 
of living together called democracy. They are ex- 
ploring and experimenting with its application. 
They are finding that it is based upon the educa- 
tion of all participants and that it will fail to the 
extent that the participants fail to understand the 
democratic method and the problems involved. 
They are finding that no book of rules will insure 
the application of democratic principles. With 
the wholesome emphasis of thought and action 
now being placed on the application of democratic 
practices, one may look for great strides to be made 
in this direction during the next decade. 


Guidance Project 


The guidance project of Phi Delta Kappa author- 
ized by the national council of December, 1935, re- 
sulted in the publication of Teaching as a Man’s Job 
in November, 1938. Since that time more than 10,000 
of these little books have been distributed. The first 
edition was exhausted, with the exception of several 
hundred cloth-bound copies, in less than five months 
after its appearance. The second edition has been 
printed and has been in distribution since May 1. 
Because the guidance project requires the use of this 
little book by the young men contemplating teaching 
as a career and by the beginning students in the field 
of education as the first step in the guidance program, 
a widespread distribution of the book is essential and 
the extent to which this is realized is a measure of the 
effectiveness of the project. It is true that we have 
published a book which is a creditable achievement and 
that it has been rather widely and favorably recog- 
nized. The natural temptation is for us to rest the 
case where it now stands and to record the project as 
an achievement. 

As a matter of fact, the project is only well begun. 
The information and inspiration contained in Teach- 
ing as a Man’s Job should be made available to every 
young man who is contemplating or who is just be- 
ginning his preparation for a teaching career. The 
book might well be made required reading for every 
student taking an introductory course in education. In 
many instances, the personal interest of a Phi Delta 
Kappan should accompany the presentation of Teach- 
ing as a Man's Job. If every member of Phi Delta 
Kappa should become an elder brother—a guide to 
at least one young man who is preparing or who 
should prepare for a career in teaching, and if he 
would spend some time in helping him over the early 
years of his preparation and through his early experi- 
ence as a teacher in the classroom, American Educa- 
tion would feel a real uplift. 

What have you done as an individual member to 
make our guidance program vital by personal con- 
tact with one or more promising young men? What 
have you done to make Teaching as a Man's Job avail- 
able for purchase by or for distribution to young men 
in your high school, college, or university classes? 
Careful reading of this book should accomplish, in 
many cases, the desirable result of turning unqualified 
young men away from education; in other cases it 
should point the way to successful preparation for a 
career in teaching. The membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa individually must realize that each member is 
essential in the furtherance of the purpose of this 
project. 
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Radio—From Blurbs to Baby Snooks 


By SEERLEY REID 


M~ English teachers realize the power of the 
radio in influencing the attitudes and be- 
liefs of their students, in giving them information 
and misinformation, in forming their tastes and 
standards. They recognize the “power” of the 
radio—only occasionally do they do anything 
about it. 

There are at least three ways in which the Eng- 
lish teacher can deal with radio in school. The first 
is to listen to school programs in the classroom; 
the second is to consider a few special out-of-school 
broadcasts directly related to the course of study; 
the third is to analyze and discuss thoroughly all 
phases of radio—from advertising blurbs to Baby 
Snooks. It seems to me that the first two ap- 
proaches are ordinarily too narrow and too re- 
strictive, even though they may be profitable oc- 
casionally. They both fail to conceive of the radio 
as a ‘‘power”’ in youngsters’ lives. 

Some English teachers use the literature pro- 
grams broadcast during school hours to stimulate 
the reading of their students and to supplement 
their teaching. All of the national chains are pro- 
ducing, this semester, weekly literature programs 
for the classroom: NBC, Adventures in Reading, 
Monday, 2:00-2:30 EST (for high-school stu- 
dents); CBS, Tales from Far and Near, Friday, 
2:30-3:00 EST (for elementary-school children) ; 
and Mutual, Once Upon a Time and Meet the 
Author, Wednesday, 10:00-10:15, 10:15-10:30 
EST (the former for primary grades, and the lat- 
ter for grades seven to twelve). Programs on these 
series are usually skillfully produced and interest- 
ing to youngsters. In addition to these national 
series, there are literature programs broadcast over 
WOSU and WHA as well as those produced by in- 
dividual school systems. 

Many teachers find two objections to using these 
series: one is that of school schedule difficulties, 
although this objection can be met by juggling 
class schedules or by rearranging class periods. 
The other objection is that these national or re- 
gional programs do not fit into the school curricu- 


* Seerley Reid is research assistant in the Radio 
Division, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, on leave of absence 
from East High School, Denver, Colorado. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


lum. Teachers feel that listening to programs 
dealing with Robert Frost or Carl Sandburg will 
be of little value to a class reading Silas Marner or 
Macbeth. It is, of course, stupid to use such pro- 
grams if they do not contribute, at least partially, 
to the realization of the educational goals of the 
class. Indiscriminate listening to school radio pro- 
grams is just another form of “busy-work.” On 
the other hand, the use of these series may bring 
about a change in classroom procedure and em- 
phasis that will result in a greater achievement of 
the objectives of the class. For example, listening 
to Archibald MacLeish may stimulate youngsters 
to read poetry, hearing a dramatization of Dickens’ 
life may encourage them to become interested in 
English novels. Radio experiences are sometimes 
more meaningful and more significant than book 
experiences. 

Some English teachers recognize the radio by 
discussing only those programs which are directly 
related to their immediate course of study. For 
example, many teachers undoubtedly assigned for 
home work last fall listening to the radio produc- 
tion of Julius Caesar so that the youngsters could 
compare the radio version with the school edition 
of the play. Some teachers prepared for this 
listening by asking their students to adapt the play 
for radio presentation, and to present the adapta- 
tion in the classroom or school auditorium. Then 
on Monday they compared their version with that 
of NBC. Or, again, some teachers ask their stu- 
dents to listen to the Great Plays series every Sun- 
day and discuss the plays the following week. 
These techniques are undoubtedly valuable in 
some classes in stimulating reading, in encourag- 
ing an interest in drama, and in enriching the Eng- 
lish curriculum. 
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However, it seems to me that English teachers 
cannot confine their consideration of radio to 
either school broadcasts or selected out-of-school 
programs. Such a narrow conception of the value 
of radio programs is not much different from the 
use of a few prescribed textbooks to be read by all 
boys and girls. Just as the reading of Julius Caesar, 
Silas Marner, and Macbeth hardly constitutes a 
rich and meaningful literary experience to most 
youngsters, so the consideration of a few selected 
programs does not help us very much in realizing 
our goals in teaching English. We must be con- 
cerned with all radio programs, with all radio ex- 
periences of our youngsters, if we are to move 
toward our objectives. 

In the first place, we hope that our students 
will choose their literature experiences—includ- 
ing their radio experiences—wisely and intelli- 
gently in accordance with their own maturing 
standards and tastes. We hope that they will be- 
come “program-tuners” rather than haphazard 
“dial-twisters.”” We can help them become in- 
telligent listeners by considering in class all pro- 
grams on the air, by recognizing the widely dif- 
ferent tastes and preferences of each youngster, 
by attempting to classify programs and to appraise 
their entertainment and social values, by introduc- 
ing some students to programs unfamiliar to them. 
We cannot develop intelligent listeners if we con- 
fine our classroom discussions to one or two “‘edu- 
cational” and “cultural” programs. 

There are numerous techniques that we can use 
in working toward this objective. One is to develop 
a student radio committee whose function is to 
recommend each day those programs which prom- 
ise to be entertaining and interesting. Another is 
to display some of the materials put out by the 
broadcasters, such as ‘“Town Meeting’’ posters and 
“NBC Presents,” provided, of course, these ma- 
terials are consistent with our standards. Still an- 
other way is to encourage our students to read 
Radio Guide each week as a guide to their own 
radio listening. A fourth technique is that of using 
a radio program check-list to determine the pref- 
erences of our students and to see what changes 
take place over a period of several months. Or we 
can encourage them to keep a diary of their radio 
listening for a week so that they can see more 
clearly their own listening habits and can compare 
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them with those of the class—favorite programs, 
extent of listening, types of programs, etc. 

A second objective of English teachers is that 
of discrimination. We hope that our students will 
be able to recognize trite plots and stereotyped 
characters, to distinguish maudlin sentimentality 
from honest sentiment, to detect thesis mongering 
and special pleading. We hope that they will be 
able to recognize the emotional appeals of the ad- 
vertiser, the economic witch doctor, and the politi- 
cal jingoist, the spurious reasoning of the Cam- 
erons, Dies, and Coughlins. Here again we can 
realize this goal only by a careful consideration of 
all radio programs. 

Specifically, we can analyze the radio dramas 
and “drammers” in accordance with our own 
standards and tastes. We can, I hope, help young- 
sters see that many radio dramas are very poor 
drama; that they follow the pattern of the “pulp” 
and ‘‘confession” magazines; that occasionally they 
rise to the level of the ‘‘slick’’ magazines; that they 
are characterized by moth-eaten plots, machine- 
made characters, hackneyed dialogue, and conven- 
tional mediocrity. We can help them recognize 
the emphasis upon Hollywood glamour, the con- 
ventional choice of plays, the artificiality of di- 
viding every play into three acts, the extensive and 
disrupting advertising, the fan-magazine inter- 
views, confessionals, and testimonials. On the 
other hand, we can focus attention upon such 
excellent productions during the last year as Ecco 
Homo (Columbia Workshop, CBS); The Trojan 
Women (Great Plays, NBC); Hell on Ice (Mer- 
cury Theatre, CBS); They Fly Through the Air 
With the Greatest of Ease (Words Without Mu- 
sic, CBS); and Christ in Concrete (Their Great- 
est Stories, Federal Theatre and Mutual). 

We can analyze the various serials on the air: 
One Man’s Family, Wings for the Martins, Amos 
and Andy, County Seat—even Little Orphan 
Annie, Dick Tracy, and Second Husband. We can 
point out the similarity between the soap serials 
and the stories in the confession magazines—-sin, 
suffer, and repent. We can develop together cri- 
teria for judging a radio drama based upon such 
questions as these: (1) Was the play important in 
that it presented significant social problems and 
conflicts—or was it unimportant and inconsequen- 
tial in this respect? (2) Was the play honest in its 
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presentation of social problems and issues—or did 
it evade and distort these problems? (3) Was the 
play significant in that it gave an interpretation of 
important human problems and conflicts—or was 
it insignificant and trivial in this respect? (4) Was 
the play honest in its portrayal of human motives, 
actions, and relationships—or did it present a 
glamorous, romantic, sentimental interpretation of 
life? (5) Was the play enjoyable entertainment— 
or was it dull and boring? (6) Were all se- 
quences in the play necessary in the development 
of the plot and characterizations—or were some 
of them unnecessary, irrelevant, and extraneous? 
(7) Was there a logical and closely knit relation- 
ship between all sequences and events in the play 
—or was the continuity illogical and loose? (8) 
Was interest in the characters and events main- 
tained throughout the entire play—or was the 
suspense artificial and weak? (9) Were the con- 
flicts and problems of the characters intense and 
believable—or were they superficial and uncon- 
vincing? (10) Was the solution of the characters’ 
problems logical and consistent with the events of 
the play—or was the ending trite, inconsistent, 
and unconvincing? (11) Were the characters be- 
lievable individuals—or were they stereotypes? 
(12) Was the dialogue natural, character-reveal- 
ing, and necessary to the action of the play—or 
was it stilted, hackneyed, and often unnecessary? 
(13) Was the production imaginative and skillful 
—or was it conventional and clumsy? (14) Were 
transitions accomplished without breaking the 
continuity of the play—or were they awkward, 
confusing, and disturbing? (15) Were the actors 
convincing in their roles—or did they portray 
themselves rather than the characters in the play? 
(16) Was the acting competent and skillful—or 
was it amateurish and ‘‘hammy’’? (17) Were the 
actors expertly cast in their roles—or was too much 
emphasis placed upon “‘star’” names? (18) Was 
the music used effectively to create mood and at- 
mosphere—or did it disturb the emotional tone 
of the play and interfere with the action? (19) 
Were sound effects used skillfully to make the play 
more believable—or did they interfere with the 
action and mood? 

Moreover, we can help youngsters to become 
more critical of other types of programs so that 
they will recognize the conventional dullness of 
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most quiz programs, and the unimaginative qual- 
ity of most variety programs. We hope that they 
will become more discriminating in regard to emo- 
tionalized advertising so that they will laugh at 
the “‘scientific’” statements of “eminent medical 
authorities” offered by one cigarette advertiser or 
the “true-to-life” dramas of salesmen of cathartics. 

We can develop this critical discrimination by 
discussing together specific radio programs, by 
studying radio techniques, by visiting radio studios, 
by analyzing advertising appeals and techniques, 
by learning the codes and taboos of broadcasters, 
by recognizing the devices of the propagandist— 
the list is endless. 

A third objective of English teachers is that of 
appreciative enjoyment of all types of literature— 
including radio programs. We want our boys and 
girls to enjoy their reading experiences; we want 
them to enjoy their listening experiences. Conse- 
quently, we must not—so it seems to me—arbi- 
trarily attempt to restrict these experiences to a 
comparatively few books or radio programs. We 
hope that they will enjoy a variety of programs, 
that they will choose more mature programs year 
by year. We hope that their radio experiences will 
include both Goodman and Stokowski, both Orson 
Welles and Great Plays, both Jack Benny and 
Town Meeting. We can, I believe, best encourage 
such enjoyment by recognizing that every boy and 
girl has different interests and tastes, and that we 
wish to broaden these interests, not to narrow 
them. 

A fourth objective of most English teachers is 
that of developing a purposeful interest in current 
social problems. We hope that our students will 
gain through their literature experiences a broader 
and deeper understanding of the world in which 
they live. We hope that the reading of Paths of 
Glory will give them a more realistic understand- 
ing of war and its stupidity, that It Can’t Happen 
Here will make them more wary of fascistic tend- 
encies and possibilities in America, that American 
Dream will instill in them a more profound ap- 
preciation of America and its development. 

Radio experiences, too, can result in giving us 
social understandings. We can encourage students 
to listen to such programs as the University of 
Chicago Round Table, The People’s Platform, and 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air; we can 
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organize our own Classes into “town meetings” 
around significant social problems, particularly 
those dealt with in contemporary fiction and non- 
fiction. We can develop interesting and provoca- 
tive discussions around the implications of such 
books as It Can’t Happen Here (fascism), If I 
Have Four Apples (installment buying), Al/ 
Brides Are Beautiful (youth, marriage, and eco- 
nomic insecurity). 

We can base some of our discussions upon 
Americans at Work, Columbia's weekly series of 
programs devoted to working Americans from 
plumbers to school teachers. We can gain a more 
intelligent appreciation of America from listening 
to Americans All, Immigrants All every Sunday, 
a series of programs based upon the contributions 
to American culture of the Slavs, the Irish, the 
Germans, the Jews. Both of these radio programs 
offer hundreds of leads to the English teacher who 
wishes to realize his goal of sensitivity to social 
problems. 

We can become more aware of important so- 
cial and political issues by listening to the news 
broadcasts each day and to the weekly news in- 
terpretations and dramatizations—even though we 
realize that most of the reports and comments are 
trivial and unimportant. We can try to detect the 
biases of these news reporters and interpreters by 
analyzing their omissions and emphases, their in- 
sinuations and innuendoes. We can occasionally 
listen to history being made—at Vienna or Munich 
or Barcelona—even though we may wonder to 
what extent the events unfolded before us are 
only carefully rehearsed parts of a gigantic spec- 
tacle written and planned by Hitler and Chamber- 
lain, Mussolini and Daladier. 

Lastly, we can develop a broader and deeper 
understanding of modern social issues and prob- 
lems simply by focusing attention upon the radio, 
by discussing with our students such factors as 
radio censorship through taboos and pressures, 
radio advertising and high-pressure selling, eco- 
nomic and political propaganda on the air, the so- 
cial and psychological implications of radio 
dramas. 

To those English teachers who feel that their 
students must have writing and speaking “exer- 
cises,”” radio offers a peculiar opportunity to make 
these “‘exercises’’ real experiences. Many sugges- 
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tions for themes and for oral talks have already 
been given, but there are numerous other possi- 
bilities for developing written and oral composi- 
tion around radio. For example, students can gain 
experience in writing reviews by writing reviews 
of radio programs, in letter writing by writing to 
sponsors or broadcasters requesting information, 
complimenting a program, or squawking about a 
program. They can base research papers upon such 
subjects as Radio Control in the United States, 
Functions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Analysis of the British and American 
Broadcasting Systems, Propaganda on the Air, 
Television: When and How, Techniques of Radio 
Production, etc., etc. They can find countless sub- 
jects for oral talks in the field of radio: from How 
a Radio Set Works to In Defense of Benny Good- 
man. They can write original radio dramas or 
radio adaptations of famous plays and novels; they 
can write radio continuity. They can speak over 
the public address system in the auditoriums of 
some schools. They can produce their own pro- 
grams in the classroom or in the auditorium—orig- 
inal plays, variety shows, or March of Time broad- 
casts. In short, they can have experience in writing 
and in speaking at the same time they are gaining 
meaningful experiences with radio and through 
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Personal and Professional 


Oca Apams of the University of Chicago has been 
elected president of the Association for Childhood 
Education. 


HENRY J. ARNOLD (Sigma 356) is the newly 
elected president of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York, as the successor of CHARLES W: LEITZELL. 


WiruiaM C. BaGLey (Theta 27) will become pro- 
fessor emeritus at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity on July 1, 1940. 


MARGARET BELL, Director of Physical Education 
for Women and of the Women’s Health Service of 
the University of Michigan, is the new president of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. 


Cart O. BENNER, superintendent of schools at 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania, died recently at the age of 
fifty-seven years. 


Conway BoATMAN was recently made president 
of Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 


JouN F. Brapy (Delta 954) is the new state pres- 
ident of the California Teachers’ Association as a re- 
sult of an election by the State Council of the organ- 
ization which met in San Francisco recently. 


HARRINGTON COOPER BREARLEY has become pro- 
fessor of Educational Sociology at Peabody College, 
the appointment to be effective at the beginning of 
the Summer School. 


E. A. Burt, formerly professor of botany in Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, died on April 27 at the 
age of eighty years. 

VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL (Alpha 541) is the newly 
elected president of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher-training Institutions. Other officers 
include Paut S. SALSGIVER, vice-president; H. M. 
Doutt (Zeta 801), secretary; FRANCES B. BOWERs, 
treasurer. 


JosEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN will go to Oxford Uni- 
versity for the school year 1939-40 as George Eastman 
visiting professor from the United States. 


The new graduate school dean of the University of 
Minnesota is RoyAL N. CHAPMAN, formerly head of 
the divisions of entomology and economic zoology. 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 
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ARTHUR L. Cook is the new director of the School 
of Science and Technology of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn. 


JOHN J. Cory (Beta 437) has been appointed As- 
sistant Superintendent, Denver Public Schools. He 
was formerly principal of South High School. PETER 
C. Hot (Epsilon 471) of Manual Training High 
School has been transferred to be principal of South 
High; and Cuarves D. HAL has been named prin- 
cipal of Manual. 


Members of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation chose Rex B. CUNLIFFE (Iota 354) of Rut- 
gets University as president of the organization at the 
annual convention. 


FRANK W. CusHwa, of the department of English 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hampshire, died by 
suicide on April 20, while in his fifty-fourth year. 


RoBerT C. DisQuE of the School of Engineering of 
Drexel Institute of Technology is the newly appointed 
educational consultant for the system of engineering 
education to be established at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

RoBERT HUNTER Ear ey of the Lyman Hall High 
School, Wallingford, Connecticut, died on March 30 
at the age of fifty-two years. 


NEWTON Epwarps received the award of the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association in the field of 
school organization for his study “The Courts and the 
Public Schools.” 

Harry T. Emmons of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, is the newly appointed secretary of admissions 
at Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
and is the successor of JOHN R. ROBERTSON. 


SAMUEL FAUSOLD (Xi 137) has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Indiana, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

PAUL FREUND has been appointed a professor at 
Harvard University Law School. 


EpGAR G. GAMMON has been appointed president 
of Hampton-Sydney College, Virginia. He will suc- 
ceed JosEPH D. EGGLESTON. 


HENRY BRAYTON GARDNER, formerly of Brown 
University died on April 22 at the age of seventy-six 
years. 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


BIENVENIDO M. GONZALES, formerly a student of 
the University of Wisconsin, is the new president of 
the University of the Philippines, the successor of 
JorGE Bocoso. 


JoHN OweEN Gross of Union College, Kentucky, 
is the new president of Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa, as the successor of EARL E. HARPER, the new 
director of the School of Fine Arts of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


H. P. Guy (Alpha Nu 190) is the newly appointed 
secretary of the Southern Business Education Associ- 
ation. He is the successor of CLlyDE HUMPHREY 
(Alpha Kappa 440). 

WILLIAM WEBSTER HALL, JR., dean of the Amer- 
ican College at Sofia, Bulgaria, is the newly elected 
president of the College of Idaho at Caldwell. 


LAYTON S. HAWKINS (Zeta 446) has been ap- 
pointed to the post of chief of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Service in the Office of Education at 
Washington. 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN has been elected president 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 


CHARLES SUMNER Howe, formerly president of 
the Case School of Applied Science, died on April 18 
at the age of eighty years. 


J. Ruskin Howe has been named as the new pres- 
ident of Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 


FRANCIS S. HUTCHINS has been elected to succeed 
his father the Rev. WiLLiAM J. HUTCHINS as presi- 
dent of Berea College, Kentucky. The newly elected 
president comes from the education and medical work 
of Yale University in China, of which he has been in 
charge for fourteen years. 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER (Delta 693), Dean of the 
School of Education of Stanford University, has been 
elected Western Vice-President of the Progressive 
Education Association. The members recently elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Association are 
G. DeRwoop BAKER (Alpha Epsilon 635), SIDONIE 
M. GRUENBERG, GRACE LANGDON, and LAURA 
ZIRBES. 


E. H. Linp.ey has retired as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


IvAN M. LinForRTH of the University of California 
is the newly appointed visiting professor of the classics 
at Princeton University. 


Jacos GOopDALE LIPMAN of the New Jersey State 
College of Agriculture, died on April 19 at the age of 
sixty-four years. 
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Ricey M. Litt Le, formerly of the rehabilitation di- 
vision of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, died on April 27 at the age of seventy-three. 


WittiaM F. Litt ie, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Rahway, New Jersey, died on April 19 at 
the age of seventy-four. 


CALVERT MAGRUDER of the Law Department of 
Harvard University has been appointed to the position 
of judge of the Federal Court of Appeals. 


WortH McCiure (Nu 137), Superintendent of 
Schools of Seattle, Washington, has been appointed to 
the State Board of Education by the Governor of 
Washington. 


EvERETT J. McINTOSH is the new president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 


RAYMOND F. McLain of Eureka College, is the 
newly elected president of Transylvania College, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, as successor to R. H. CROSSFIELD. 


KNIGHT W. MCMAHAN and FRANCIS KEPPEL are 
the new assistant deans of Harvard College, aids of 
DELMAR LEIGHTON, dean of freshmen. 


The newly elected president of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace is JoHN L. MCMAHON. 


NELSON P. MEap is the new president of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Lois HAYDEN MEEK, AGNES SNYDER and PAuL M. 
LIMBERT (Beta 839) have resigned from teaching po- 
sitions at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


James ELtiott Mooney has been appointed acting 
president at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James L. MurseELt has been advanced from asso- 
ciate professor to professor at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

S. B. Nisson (Eta 61) is the newly elected execu- 
tive secretary of the South Dakota Education Associ- 
ation. 

ARTHUR H. Norton, formerly of Keuka College 
for Women, New York, died on April 30 at the age 
of sixty-eight years. 

FRANKLIN C. PALM, associate professor of Euro- 
pean History at the University of California, Berkeley, 
has been made a member of the Royal Society of Arts. 


JostaH H. PENNIMAN, provost and professor of 
English literature at the University of Pennsylvania, 
will retire from that post on July 1. 


Frep PrrkEN (Alpha Lambda 187) was elected 
president of the Massachusetts School Superintendents 
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Association at the twenty-fifth annual conference of 
the Association. Other officers included: vice-presi- 
dents, FRANCIS FARNSWORTH and ForDYCE REYN- 
OLDs ; secretary-treasurer, BURR MERRIAM (Iota 327) ; 
auditor, RALPH BarR (Alpha 935). 


CaRROLL C. Piatr of Rutgers University is the 
newly appointed visiting professor of psychology at 
Princeton University. 

RENATO POGGIOLI is the newly appointed assistant 
professor of Italian at Brown University, the appoint- 
ment being effective as of the beginning of the next 
academic year. 

The new president of Bowling Green University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, is FRANK J. PRouT, who 
has been superintendent of schools at Sandusky, Ohio. 


James W. PuTtNaM has resigned from the presi- 
dency of Butler University. 


Tracy J. PuTNAM has been appointed professor of 
neurology and neuro-surgery at Columbia University 
School of Medicine. VERNON W. LIPPARD is the 
newly appointed assistant dean of the School of Med- 
icine of the same institution. 


WILtiAM J. REGAN (Alpha Psi 22) has been 
elected president of the New York State Vocational 
Association. 

Litoyp G. REYNOLDs of Harvard University has 
been made associate professor of economics at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

ELMo Roper has been named assistant professor in 
charge of research projects at the Graduate School of 
Journalism of Columbia University, New York. 


E. F. STEDMAN has been elected president of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers Association. Other officers 
include PAUL CUTSHALL and GALE WATTS. 


On July 1, 1939, N. E. STEELE (Epsilon 419) will 
become president of Northern State Teachers College, 
South Dakota, succeeding C. G. LAWRENCE, who is 
resigning. 

ALEXANDER J. STODDARD (Alpha Sigma 185) was 
sworn in as superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on May 5. 

GEORG SWARZENSKI of the Staedel Art Institute 
and the Municipal Gallery at Frankfort, Germany, is 
the new fellow for research at the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

HucH M. TINER (Alpha Epsilon 862) is the suc- 
cessor of BATSELL BAXTER as president of George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. 
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As a successor to R. L. Watts, S. W. FLETCHER 
is the new acting dean of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

GILBERT S. WiLtEY (Alpha Sigma 33) has re- 
signed from a position as Director of Teacher Train- 
ing at the University of Denver to take a newly-created 
office in the Denver Public Schools—that of Director 
of Teaching. C. L. CUSHMAN (Epsilon 319), who 
has been Director of Curriculum in the Denver Pub- 
lic Schools has resigned to take a position with the 
National Education Association. The new position 
which Director Willey is taking is designed to replace 
the one vacated by Cushman. 


Guy WIMMER is the new president of Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Illinois. 


A. A. Woop of Libby, Montana, has been elected 
president of the Inland Empire Education Association. 


J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE (Beta 1319) received re- 
cently the award of the American Educational Re- 
search Association in the field of the curriculum for 
his two studies “Appraisal of Newer Practices in Se- 
lected Public Schools” and “Appraisal of Experimental 
High School Practices.” 


Lioyp P. YOUNG (Beta 1030) is the new president 
of Keene Normal School, Boston. 


GeorGE F. Zook (Alpha Rho 63) has been re- 
elected president of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, which held its convention recently. Other officers 
chosen at that time include MarRK A. May (Lambda 
533), WALTER C. WEIDLER, Epwarp B. Rooney, 
ERNEST MELBy (Eta 380) and CoRcORAN TRoo. 
Other executive committee members included H. L. 
DONOVAN (Psi 94) and HERBERT E. HAwkKs. 


Meetings and Conferences 


JUNE 15, 16 AND 17. The School Administrators’ 
Conference will be held at Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

JUNE 16-21. Social Hygiene Institute and National 
Conference on Social Work. Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, 
New York. 

JUNE 18-24. Sixty-First Annual Conference, Amer- 
ican Library Association. San Francisco, California. 


JUNE 18-24. Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and the 
University of Denver present a Citizen's Conference 
on Government Management. Estes Park, Colorado. 


JUNE 19-22. The National Conference on Visual 
Education will be held at Chicago. 


KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


JuNeE 24-29. Eighteenth Annual Conference on 
Printing Education. South Hall Auditorium, Colum- 
bia University. 


JUNE 25-AuGusT 20. The Twelfth National Music 
Camp. Interlochen, Michigan. 


JuLy 2-6. The National Education Association con- 
vention will be held at San Francisco. 


Juty 3-6. The National Convention of Student 
Officers and Advisers will meet at San Francisco. 


JuLy 3-15. The Third Annual Reading Laboratory 
Institute will be held at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


Juty 7-9. Conference on Educational Frontiers will 
be held at Stanford Uinversity. 


JuLy 8-21. The Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion will be held at the University of California. 


JULY 10-21. The School Executives Conference will 
be held at the University of California. 


AuGustT 6-11. The World Federation of Education 
Associations will be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


OcTOBER 9-13. Twenty-Fourth Annual Recreation 
Congress. Boston, Massachusetts. 


Public Schools 


IN AN ARTICLE IN The Arkansas Journal of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent Aubrey Newman reviews the 
progress made in the Fairview, Arkansas schools in 
developing a program of service for the whole com- 
munity. Community Fairs, a county-wide association 
to prevent the theft of livestock, an extensive club 
program in which adults as well as school children 
take part, as well as the participation of teachers in 
many community activities not originated in the 
school, are all evidences of the genuine worth of the 
school to the whole community. 

As a tangible evidence of the value of such a pro- 
gram is the fact that the official rating of the school 
by the North Central Association has risen in ten years 
from average to superior. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY FOUNDATION is making 
a survey of elementary and secondary schools lacking 
adequate basic reference libraries, preparatory to the 
Foundation’s making endowment placements during 
the coming year. Teachers, principals, and librarians 
of schools lacking reference books are advised to write 
the Foundation listing their needs. A statement of 
what library service is available to the school is also 
requested. All communications should be addressed 
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to The Director, American Library Foundation, 1745 
North Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, California. 


A NEW PRINTING RESEARCH PROJECT instigated by 
the Graphic Arts Education Guild is in process under 
the direction of Merritt W. Haynes. It is the compi- 
lation of a composite analysis of the printing trades 
which will serve as “a reservoir of content from which 
local courses of instruction can be organized.” Assist- 
ing the director in this work are Charles F. Zinn, 
Camden County Vocational School, Merchantville, 
New Jersey, and Frank Di Giacomo and Harold F. 
Reilly of the New York School of Printing. 


EDUCATORS IN BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, were very 
active in a recent campaign to authorize a school bond 
issue for building purposes. Members of Alpha Rho 
Chapter assisted by preparing and distributing some 
attractive pamphlets. 

Some of the interesting facts developed in the cam- 
paign literature concerned the age of some of the 
buildings still in use. Six school buildings still in use 
in Baltimore were built before 1870—two of them be- 
fore the Civil War. The two oldest buildings are only 
two and four years respectively short of a century old, 
and have been in continuous use as school buildings 
during that time. 


BEGINNING IN SEPTEMBER, 1942, four full years 
of college training will be necessary to secure a teach- 
ing certificate of any grade in the state of Washing- 
ton, according to the terms of a ruling of the State 
Board of Education. Secondary school teachers will 
be required to have five years of college work begin- 
ning with the same date. 


THE FIRST FOLK SCHOOL IN CANADA is described 
in a recent issue of The Alberta School Trustee as hav- 
ing been in operation during the current school year. 
Co-operative marketing and buying as well as various 
cultural subjects were taught in the school. The plan- 
ning of the work was done on a co-operative basis in 
which pupils and teachers shared. 


THE ENACTMENT OF THE NEW “School Finance 
Law” marks a significant step in the development of 
a more adequate system of state aid for schools in 
West Virginia. The plan embodies a definite refine- 
ment in the method of distributing funds to counties 
and a new scheme of administration that seeks to 
overcome the difficulties which characterized the oper- 
ation of the old law. 


THE TEXAS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION recently 
issued A Report of the Adequacy of Texas Schools. 
This is a report on an official project conducted by the 
Works Progress Administration under the sponsor- 


















































ship of the Texas State Board of Education. The 
study embraced each of 254 counties in the State. The 
report, which consists of 1,803 pages, presents (1) the 
public-school situation in Texas, (2) an administra- 
tive survey and proposed reorganization of the schools 
in Brown County, (3) statistical studies and maps 
showing present conditions and proposed reorganiza- 
tion of schools for each of 103 counties, (4) table and 
map showing present conditions and map showing 
proposed reorganization for each of 117 counties, and 
(5) table showing’ present conditions of schools in 
each of 33 counties. 

In recommending the reorganization of the present 
school districts into larger administrative units the 
project staff says that it has proposed what it believes 
may be accomplished within a reasonably short time. 


TWENTY-TWO SCHOOLS in the neighborhood of 
Kilgore, Texas, have agreed to subscribe to a com- 
prehensive instructional sound-film service to be cen- 
tered in Kilgore, according to W. L. Dodson, super- 
intendent of schools. A full-time director will be em- 
ployed to make the service of genuine value to the 
subscribing schools. 


As A PART of a program of utilization of community 
resources initiated more than a year ago, more than 
seventeen thousand pupils in the Denver Public 
Schools have visited various public and private agen- 
cies and enterprises in the city and its environs. 

Under the terms of a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board, films of the trips have been made and 
will be used for further instruction in Denver Schools. 


The “BETTER EDUCATION FOR GEORGIA” move- 
ment is financed by the Georgia Education Associa- 
tion and contributions from all private and public col- 
leges and universities within the state. Under the 
directorship of Ralph L. Ramsey, secretary of the 
Georgia Education Association, it has given practical 
expression to the educational philosophy that all prob- 
lems are the problems of education. 

Both the radio and press are used on an extensive 
scale to educate the layman in the understanding of 
the needs of the state. Programs on soil erosion, illit- 
eracy, recreation, libraries, etc., are presented weekly 
over 10 radio stations. The scripts, written in dra- 
matic form, are localized so that the listener hears a 
discussion of large problems as they affect him in his 
own community. They serve as the heart of a program 
put on and sponsored by the civic groups in the con- 
gressional districts primarily served by the particular 
station used. More than 500 leaders took part. 

For the programs over WSB, a 50,000-watt station, 
a quiz patterned after “Information, Please” is pre- 
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sented each Friday night, called “Education, Please.” 
Hundreds of questions are received each week. If the 
program is on “Adult Education,” the guest experts 
for that week are state or national authorities in this 
field. A high light of the program on “Illiteracy,” for 
instance, was the appearance of the governor of the 
state as guest expert. Instead of a sales talk for “Can- 
ada Dry,” a sales talk for the subject of the evening is 
given by an able speaker—usually Mr. Ramsey. Thus 
for that week are state or national authorities in this 
“finest sustaining program in America today.” A con- 
servative estimate has been made that the radio pro- 
gram reaches 500,000 Georgians weekly. “Education, 
Please” reaches at least a million Southerners. 

Each week, a column called ‘Education, Please,” 
written by Mr. Ramsey, appears in more than 60 
Georgia weekly newspapers. The combined circula- 
tion of these papers is at least 100,000. These columns 
treat the same subjects mentioned above, and have 
been favorably received. A special plate which heads 
each column, making it easy to identify, carries the 
line “NO ILLITERACY BY 1940.” 

The success of the movement has been such that cer- 
tain of its aspects will be continued. At least three con- 
gressional districts will continue indefinitely with their 
radio programs. The weekly column and educational 
releases will also continue. Inquiries as to the move- 
ment have come from editors, prospective authors, 
school book publishers, advertisers, and educators in 
other states. Schools and civic organizations have 
written for copies of scripts to use in local programs 
involving a discussion of Georgia problems. The 
movement is in the second year of its three-year pro- 
gram. Its success thus far has been most encouraging 
to its sponsors.—PETER G. CRANFORD, Director of 
Research, Georgia Education Association. 





THE Put DELTA Kappa Cxus of the Harrisburg area 
held an invitation meeting at the Hershey Community 
Center, Hershey, Pennsylvania, on 
HARRISBURG Monday evening, May 22. Speak- 
P.D.K. CLUB ers included National President 
Ira M. Kline and District Repre- 
sentative Marvin E. Porch. The address of the eve- 
ning was given by Dr. M. J. Trabue, Dean of the 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College. His 
topic was “The Professional Improvement of Teachers 
Under Life Tenure.” 
Phi Delta Kappans from many chapters within the 
district were present. Dr. J. I. Baugher, superintend- 
ent of Hershey schools, was in charge of arrangements. 





Order supply of Teaching as a Man’s Job now. 








Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


AGENDA FOR THE 18th National Council to be held in 
Chicago at the LaSalle Hotel, December 28, 29, and 

30 will be organized for presentation to 
COUNCIL the chapters and for publication in THE 
AGENDA Put Deta KapPaAN in September. In- 

dividuals and chapters should prepare 
all proposals for the agenda and forward them to the 
national office before August 1, 1939. A ballot is now 
in the hands of the campus and field chapters which 
was initiated by Beta Chapter, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which proposes a revision of 
the “white” clause in our national constitution by 
eliminating the word “white.” If the amendment is 
adopted the clause on membership will read as fol- 
lows: “Only males of good character shall be eligible 
to membership in the fraternity.” 


ALPHA Nu, the 36th field chapter, will be installed at 
Toledo, Ohio, on June 2, 1939, with a membership of 

thirty or more. This group 
INSTALL TOLEDO has been meeting as an in- 
FIELD CHAPTER formal group for the past 

seven years. Merritt C. Nauts, 
a high-school principal, is president of the chapter and 
Andrew J. Townsend, Dean of College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Toledo, is secretary. The new 
chapter will be installed by T. C. Holy, District Rep- 
resentative, Ira M. Kline, National President, and 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary. All members of 
Phi Delta Kappa within driving distance of Toledo 
are cordially invited to attend the dinner at six, the 
evening program, and the installation. The ladies are 
invited to attend the dinner and the program. Details 
as to place of the installation may be secured from the 
secretary of the chapter. 


THE Put DELTA KAPPAN is your magazine in a very 
real way. By virtue of the payment of your annual 
membership dues, you become a sub- 
scriber to the magazine. Special issues 
are prepared on topics of current in- 
terest for your benefit and topics are 
chosen which are of general interest. It is through 
the publications of Phi Delta Kappa that the service 
functi « of the national organization is best expressed. 
A svr\ey of an unselected part of the membership less 
than a year ago showed that more than 90 per cent of 
the members who receive the magazine read it regu- 
larly and the letters of appreciation and approval of 
content and policy are a source of real gratification to 
the editorial board and staff. 


YOUR 
MAGAZINE 
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The subscription price is being reduced to $1.50 per 
year. School libraries and many individuals may wish 
to subscribe if the magazine is called to their attention. 
Frankly, we have no intention of making any drive for 
subscriptions. But if the magazine is vital and useful 
to our present readers, it may be that some will wish 
to increase its influence by indicating its availability to 
others who may be interested in such a broadly pro- 
fessional publication. 

Readers should always feel free to write the editor 
in criticism of the magazine and to suggest (1) ways 
of improving the content and (2) appropriate topics 
for special issues. In regard to the latter, please note 
that plans for the nine issues for the next volume are 
already well under way and will probably be com- 
pleted early in the summer. Four major special issues 
are being planned and each of the other issues will 
be on special topics but treated in a somewhat less 
comprehensive fashion. Our budget limitations make 
it quite impossible to undertake more than four large 
issues in any one year. Many of the suggestions from 
the readers are being incorporated in the plans for fu- 
ture issues although some suggestions will have to 
give way to others more timely and vital in interest. 
Obviously, the editorial board must evaluate each pro- 
posal and finally choose those which are the most sig- 
nificant and of greatest interest to the largest number. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa be- 
gins on June 1, 1939. The annual membership dues 

are payable in advance. The members 
ANNUAL of field chapters will pay all dues to the 


DUES treasurers of the field chapters. Those 
who are not members of field chapters 
will pay all dues to the treasurers of campus chapters. 
A check to your chapter treasurer now will save work 
for all concerned. Please remit $1.50 national dues 
plus the amount of your chapter dues. Members of 
field chapters may also pay campus chapter dues if 
they so desire. The amount of campus dues varies 
from chapter to chapter. The total remittance should 
be made to the treasurer of the field chapter. 

This is the last issue of the magazine to which mem- 
bers are entitled until 31st-year dues (1939-1940) are 
paid. Do not delay payment of your dues if you do 
not wish to miss any of the issues of THE PHt DELTA 
KapPAN. Back numbers cannot be supplied free to 
those whose dues payment is made late. A payment in 
advance is provided by the constitution and it insures 
continuance of your subscription to the magazine. 
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MANY WILL BE interested to know that the national 
office still has some extra copies of the special issues 
of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
available for sale. These include 
the special issues on “Physical 
and Health Education,” ‘The 
Small School,” “Education in the CCC,” and each of 
the special issues which have been published this year. 
The number on “Safety Education” has been reprinted 
to include only the material on safety education and 
these reprints may be secured at 25 cents each (20 
cents each in quantity of 50 or more). Other special 
issues will be sold at the reduced rate of 35 cents per 
copy with a substantial discount on orders for 50 or 
more copies. Order now for use in summer-school 
classes or for private distribution. 

Teaching as a Man’s Job should be used in every 
introductory course in education. Order the book for 
summer-school classes at 15 cents per copy or at 10 
cents per copy for 50 or more copies, postpaid. 


SPECIAL ISSUES 
AVAILABLE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION list of Education Abstracts con- 
tinues to grow, but slowly. The present subscriptions 

total 832. This represents a sub- 
EDUCATION stantial growth from the number of 
ABSTRACTS _ subscribers (446) on the list, De- 

cember, 1937, when Phi Delta 
Kappa assumed responsibility for the publication. 
Now is the time for school men to place subscriptions 
for the professional library in their schools. Every 
Teachers College, Liberal Arts College, and Univer- 
sity in the country should have Education Abstracts 
in the reference library. 

Why not make a notation now that you will see 
that your school library is a subscriber to Education 
Abstracts? The subscription price is only $4.00 per 
year and to members of Phi Delta Kappa in good 
standing, the subscription is reduced to $3.00 per year 
in lieu of the support given to the publication by the 
fraternity. Take advantage of the reduced rate for 
personal subscriptions and give Education Abstracts 
a trial in your own personal library. Send your sub- 
scription to the national office of Phi Delta Kappa. 


THE MAGAZINE POLL of the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa for the election of state co-ordinators was set 

up in the March issue of THE 
STATE Put DELTA KAPPAN, pages 
CO-ORDINATORS 366-368. Information pertain- 

ing to the provisions for and 
responsibilities of state co-ordinators were also con- 
tained in the March issue. The state co-ordinators 
elected will look to their district representative and 
to Mr. Arnold E. Joyal, chairman of the national com- 
mittee on Field Organization for further instructions. 
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The results of the magazine poll show the follow- 
ing elections. They will assume office immediately or 
upon qualifying as members in good standing: 


DISTRICT NUMBER 1 


Washington: Paul M. Pair, Kirkland. 
Oregon: James W. Manning, Portland. 
Idaho: Homer M. Davis, Twin Falls. 
Montana; George H. Leger, Helena. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 2 


California: O. R. Hull, Los Angeles. 
Nevada: No ballots cast. 

Arizona: L. A. Eastburn, Phoenix. 

Utah: B. K. Farnsworth, Salt Lake City. 
New Mexico: Donald MacKay, Portales. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 3 


Kansas: Earl K. Hillbrand, Wichita. 
Missouri: W. W. Carpenter, Columbia. 
Oklahoma: Earl C. Denney, Tulsa. 
Arkansas: No nominations. 

Texas: J. Fred Horn, Austin. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 4 


Wyoming: No nominations. 

Colorado; Paul Stevens, Wheat Ridge. 
North Dakota: Elroy Schroeder, Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: No nominations. 

Nebraska: No nominations. 

Iowa: Russell E. Jonas, Des Moines. 
Minnesota: Herbert Sorenson, Minneapolis. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 5 


Michigan: F. W. Frostic, Wyandotte. 
Illinois: Floyd T. Goodier, Normal. 
Wisconsin: No nominations. 
Indiana: F. G. Neel, Bloomington. 
Obio: No nominations. 

West Virginia: No nominations. 
Kentucky: No nominations. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 6 


Maine: No nominations. 

Vermont: No nominations. 

New Hampshire: No nominations. 

Massachusetts: Edward H. Temple, Belmont. 

Rhode Island: No nominations. 

New York: W. A. Smith, Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania: Joseph F. Meister, Philadelphia. 

New Jersey: Carl A. Roos. 

Delaware: No nominations. 

Maryland: Tie. Albert G. Packard, Baltimore, 1 vote, and 
Edwin Stein, Baltimore, 1 vote. 


DISTRICT NUMBER 7 


Virginia: J. L. Manahan, University. 

North Carolina: Harl Douglass, Chapel Hill. 

South Carolina: H. L. Frick, Columbia. 

Tennessee: No ballots cast. 

Louisiana: Tie. J. W. Brouillette, Baton Rouge, 2 votes, and 
Murphy P. Rogers, Natchitoches, 2 votes. 

Mississippi: No ballots cast. 

Georgia: No ballots cast. 

Alabama: H. C. Pannell, University. 

Florida: Ralph L. Eyman, Tallahassee. 





Directory of Campus Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

FRED STETSON, District ive, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, e, Ore. 

Nu—University of Washington. Francis F. Powers, Sec , 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, W. 


Cut—University of Oregon. Joseph A, Holaday, Secretary, School 
of Education, University d Oregon, Eugene, Ore. = 


Autpua Gamma-——State College of Washington, Weston A. 
mela, Secretary, Box 247 College Station, Pullman, Wash. 


Nie- 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Director of Research, 
Berkeley Public Schools, 2325 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


Detta—Stanford i“ William J. Dusel, Secretary, Cub- 
berley Education Bidg., Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamapa—University of California. Neil W. Lamb, Secretary, 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Apna Epsitton—University of Southern California. Edwin A. 
Swanson, Secretary, Box 123, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arua Zeta—University of Arizona. Vas F. Walker, Secretary, 

Bin-A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

Atrpxa Omrcron—Claremont Colleges. Herbert H. Tay, Secre- 
tary, Harper Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 

Atrua Upsiton—University of Utah. W. Melvin Strang, 
retary, Stewart Training School, University of Utah, S t ioe 
City, Utah, 

Appa Cut—University of California at Los Angeles. W. G. Orr, 
it~ er , Dept. of Chemistry, Unity. of California at Los 
Angeles, 4 "Hilgard Ave., W. Angeles, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas 


WILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kan. 


Gamma—University of Missouri. r.. Olin Capps, Secretary, Uni- 
versity High School, University of ri, Columbia, Mo. 
Karra—University of Kan-u. Reid Hemphill, Secretary, 119 

Fraser Hall, University or wrence, Kan. 

Mu—Univrersity of Texas. D. T. Oakes, Secretary, Box No. 1642, 
University Station, Austin, Tex. 

Arua Atpxa—University of Oklahoma. F. F. Gaither, Secre- 
tary, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, 

Atpna Detta—Kansas State College. B. H. Fieenor, 


Secretary, 
Department of Education, Kansas State College, 


Manhattan, 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 


J. V. BREITWIESER, Ca ei 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N 

Epstton—University of Lowa. waa Maucker, Secretary, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Era—University of Minnesota, Philip Schlessinger, Secretary, 
Room 11, Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. Benjamin E. Ogden, Secre- 
tary, Room 358, State House, Lincoln, Neb. 

Atvua Tueta—University of North Dakota. Alfred 


University of 


S. Nebring, 
Secretary, Box No. 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N. D, 


Atria Mu—Colerado State College of Education. Van Harvey 
ro gad Secretary, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
olo. 

Atpua Sicma—University of Denver. Newell B. Walters, Secre- 
tary, 2040 So. Columbine Street, Denver, Colo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


T. C, HOLY, District Representative, Ohio State University. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ALPHA— 
Union 


ae 


uate 


Indians ‘Univer, 


Pi—Uni vey of iar cS Ketsalinene, Secretary, 102 Uni- a 


versi 


~— PE toy State . 


Grinantiimcemae University. T, Earl ee 
Sched of Etuaton, Mouth Gat, University, 1 : 
, Box 2 


P tog 
18, B S Sse Genet of Witcasias n, 
0 ween of ‘ni 
EE oe niversity i er Gide Yeoman 007 Del versity 
Apna I Niversity of Cincinnati. ‘Seal G. Boch, Secretary, 
Sid ‘Waebeck -Aeaews, "Cocieantl, Obie 
Gayle Starnes, Secre- 


ALP ARE oer go Kentucky. W. Gayle 
tary, Schoo of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 


ALPHA i mgmt = University. A. L. Smail, Secretary, 14566 


Greenview, 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, Panesy? > Sen: ak 
island, New York, Diswic of * 


MARVIN E. PORCH, District Representative; Superintendent 
of Schools, Gloucester City, N. J. 


Betra—Columbia University. Nickolaus L. ir., See- 
rotate: Box 113, Teachers College, Columbia , New 
York, N. Y. 

Tuetra—Cornell University. Ray A. Ia dag Secretary, 202 Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 

Iora—Harvard University. Robert L. Mc’ Secretary, 6 Law- 
rence Hall, Kirkland Street, ab, MC, Ss 


X:1—University of yi g Cc. M. Long, phy 210 State 
‘Hall, taiveelte a burgh, . 


gar? ym ge x Uaieriy Buading. Ne New, York ate Waske 


ington Sqrare East, New Y: 
S bom of Pennsylvania. seca al Hill, Secretary, 
oom 


ennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Atrua Era—Temple University. Ross L. Neagley. Secretary, 
Box 141, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Avena Lamsepa—Boston Univer Arthur C, 
School of Education, Boston Unitveion 84 Exeter i sewony Mee ty YA Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
A Pi—Rutgers omen ay H. 
‘School ool of Education, Rutgers Uslezeaie. Siew Beanieie a i 
Atpxa Ruo—Johns Hopkins Logg sa Edwin Stein, aoe, 
3210 Berkshire Road, neg eg 
fey y Tavu—Pennsylvania S H. C. Smith, Secretary, 
02 Frazier Street, State ‘College, 
pat Pur—Syracuse University. James J. Hunter, Secretary, 
School of Education, Syracu my PE ame 5, “Syracuse, ey A 
Avena Ps1—University of neti Norton W._ Secretary, 


School of Education, University of Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Tavc—Uni 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virgi North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
iaiania, Mianissippht Georgia, ‘Aisha, Plots, 
ULLIN W. Nor wag 9 ve Rep hy Professor of 
Education, Peabody Col le, Ti 


Calle, Raph J. And pr ee 
P ews, 


Ps1—Pea! 
College, 


ALPHA Bere—Unierty of Virginia. H. G. visi ih =a ve "i 
= , 


Room D. University of 
Avena Karvra—University of Tennessee. J. 
Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Kn Rnccvilie 


A X:—University Albens, C. 5. Wan Sueviery. 
Wat aie a eee, University, 
Sic eae, Scere: 


Be Atpua—Louisiana State Unive 
‘ary, c/o Junior Division, Louisiana State University, Univer- 


sity, La 





Directory of Field Chapters 


Lamppa—State of Colorado 
esa A. Irvin, Secretary, State College of Education, Greeley, 
010, 


DISTRICT 
States: Washington, Oregon, Ida! 


Sicma—Portland, Oregon 
Gibson Bowles, Secretary, 6006 N. ! i 


MA Beta—Tacoma, Washingto: 

E. Hague, Secretary, Paci/ 
DISTRICT 

States: California, Nevada, Arizo: 2 New Mexico. 


Atrpua—San Francisco, Califor: 
Rex H. Turner, Secretary, 

Devta—Fresno, California 
Lars Barstad, Secretary, 1445 


Ersiron—Los Angeles, Califor: 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer, Secretar 
Calif. 


Oakland, Calif 


Calif. 


California 


ere Barbara, 
723 ¥ nta Maria, Calif. 


orvell R. Dice, Secretary, 


Sie, ast California 
Howbert Bonnett, Secretary, 
ramento, Calif. 

Tav—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Reuben D. Law, Secretary, B: 


Omzca—San Diego, 
H. Horton Biair, 


College, Sac- 


versity, Provo, 


California 
Secretary, 


DISTRICT 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Okial 
Bera—St. Louis, Missouri 
E. R. Adams, Secretary, Pri Maplewood, Mo 
Gamma—State of Kansas 
Perdue Graves, Secretary, 
Tuetra—Kansas City, Missouri 
George R. Powell, Secretary, 6 I nsas City, Mo 


Karra—Warrensburg, Missour 
A. C. Moreland, Secretary, 
burg, Mo. 

Omicron—kKirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 } sville, Mo. 

Pi—San Antonio, Texas 

S. von Roeder, Secretary 
Antonio, Tex. 

Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Ralph A. Fritz, Secretary, Ka: 
burg, Kan. 

Pui—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Secretary, 15 


Atrpua ALPHa—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Nussle, Secretary, 18 ' ton, Tex. 


DISTRI 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, Nort 
hove Minnesota. 


Diego, Calif 


Topeka, Kan. 


, Warrens 


Antonio, San 
Pitts 


rs College, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Dakota, Ne 


St a of South Dakot 
. M. Risk, Secretary, Vern 


rtland, Ore. 


ge, Parkland, 


Santa Monica, 


P oe — Ogee, Sees Pp 
ar elmstadter, Secreta Registrar, Municipal U: . 
sity of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. = -—o oe 


DISTRICT NO. 5, 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
ginia, Kentucky. 


Z or Michigan 
B. ret Secretary, Cass Technical High School, 2421 Second 
pes roit, Mich. 


Mvu-—Muncie, Indiana 
Vernal H. Carmichael, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
W. C. Krathwohl, Secretary, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Federal St., Chicago, Ill, 


Ursiton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Arnold Vieth, Secretary, 3146 N. 42nd St., 


Cui—tTerre Haute, Indiana 
aed M. Morgan, Secretary, 2626 N. Ninth St., Terre Haute, 
In 


AtpHA Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Ge ay A. Kirby, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
ic 


Atpua Detra—South Bend, Indiana 
Glen B. Sargent, Secretary, Assistant to Superintendent of 
Schools, South Bend, Ind. 
Apna Epstton—Hammond, Indiana 
R. R. Myers, Secretary, 1215 Beacon St., East Chicago, Ind. 
Avena Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
Fred Wilder, Secretary, Patoka, Ind. 
Atrpua Era—lIndianapolis, Indiana 
hey Seehausen, Secretary, 744 N, DeQuincey St., Indianapolis, 
n 


Aneas Tueta—Normal-Bloomi 
C, Kurtz, Secretary, Bl 
Tih. 


Ohio, West Vir- 


Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


eee ey School, Bloomington, 


Atpxua Kappa—aAppleton, Wisconsin 
Guy J. Barlow, Secretary, 215 E. Roosevelt Street, 
Wis. 

Aupua Lamppa—Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
f. Pye Haley, Secretary, 241 N. Cornell Circle, 
n 

ALpua Mu—Lafayette, Indiana 
C. Ross Dean, Secretary, West Lafayette, Ind. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsyl ew Jersey, Delaware, Mary: 
land, Connecticut, District of Columb 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, ississippi, Georgia, Florida. 

ALPHA ee oe re 
E. F. Puckett, Secretary, Superintendent of Schools, Crystal 
Springs, Miss. 


Appleton, 


Ft. Wayne, 
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